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THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER, 
RELATED FROM ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 
WITH 16 ENGRAVINGS. 
BY MORITZ MEURER. 


Translated from the German, by a Pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
Printed and Published by H. Lupwie & Co., No. 70, Vesey-st., New-York. Sold 
also by D. AppLeton & Co., 200 Broadway, and R. Carrer, 58 Canal-st., New- 
York. Sold also by Rev. C. Spretman, Columbus, O.; J. J. Fast, Canton, O., 
and the principal Booksellers. 8vo. Cloth. 696 pages. Price $2. 


The want of a more purely-objective history of Luther has thus far been severe.y felt. In most, 
if not all, of the works which furnish an account of Luther, the subjectivity of the authors is found 
to influence the character of their worksin such a way as to render them more or less partial, in 
some cases even chargeable with direct falsification. ‘The work here offered to the public is purely 
objective in its character, and the historical authorities are permitted to speak for themselves, with- 
out any wresting or distortion of their statements by the author. The only additions by the author, 
if they may be so called, may be compared to the string upon which the pearls are strung, or to 
the mortar which binds the building-stones of a house. The reader, therefore, has a Luther as 
he actually presented himself, and as he appeared to those who surrounded him ;—no ideal, and no 
caricature. ‘The candid reader is thus enabled to form an unbiassed judgment It is accordingly 
evident, that this History of Luther stands diametrically in opposition to those histories which rep- 
resent him “ in the light of our times,” or dress him in this or that garment, according to the pe- 
culiar plan that may, perchance, be followed, or to suit the views or notions of this or that sect. 


In some biographies of Luther, the whole history of the Reformation is embodied : but in this, the compiler has 
striclly kept in view, that he only intended to write a Life of Luther; he has therefore only so far touched upon 
the scenes of the Reformation as Luther was therein a participator. He has also carefully gleaned Luther’s Works, 
and whatever was deemed worthy of notice, has, at least, been stated ; and of some of the more important subjects, 
copious extracts have been given. A particular Index at the end of the work gives information on this point. 

The work also contains many pictures and scenes of life, interviews with various personages, several of his sick- 
bed and travelling-stories, &c., also an account of his last days, his death and burial. 

The Tables of Contents are very comprehensive, so also are the Chronological Synopses and Indices, by which 
any one may find any desired subject. 

Another capital appendage are the Portraits and Pictures in the work; viz., well-executed and striking likenesses 
of Luther, Catharine von Bora, Luther’s Father, Mother, and Daughter; of Melanchthon, Spalatin, Justus Jonas, 
Mathesius, and Bugenhagen ; also of Frederick the Wise, John the Constant, and Frederick the Magnanimous ; and 
three Pictures, viz., Luther burning the Bulls and decrees, Luther at the Diet of Worms, and the Wartburg in Lu- 
ther’s times ; these alone are worth the price of the volume. The execution and outward appearance of the volume 
is in every respect well done, and we cheerfully recommend the book to the public in general, but more particularly 
to the religious community, convinced that they will welcome it with a hearty approval. 
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A Commercial and General Independent Newspaper, with this title, is published every Saturday 
morning, at 62 John st., (office of the Day-Book,) at the low price of 


ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM, 


and is the cheapest paper in the United States, while it is not surpassed in the value and interest 


of its contents, or in its mechanical execution, by any other. It contains more than Thirty-Six 


Columns of useful reading matter and Commercial Statistical Tables, made up daily. A portion of 
it is devoted to the 

DRY GOODS TRADE, 
under the supervision of an experienced merchant, and will give a correct report of the daily trans- 
actions in that important branch of business, as well as the price-current of all the leading staple 


articles of domestic cotton and woollen goods. At the same time, it contains a very large amount 


of general reading, selected Poetry, Anecdotes, “ Varieties,’ Descriptions of Remarkable Scenes 
and Events, Choice Extracts from Rare Books, and an unusual diversity of miscellaneous matter. 


Its columns are not occupied with romances and sentimental fictions, but furnish much more satis- 


factory entertainment, attracting the interest of persons of all ages and tastes, and rendering 
it a highly popular newspaper in Famizies. It will also contain a complete summary of all 
the Foreign News received during the week. Eleven copies will be sent to any person on 
payment of TEN DOLLARS, or 24 copies for TWENTY DOLLARS. 
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No. LO.—Glimpses of JParis. 


We left London for Folkestone at half past 4, 
P.M., by express train; and we made the dis- 
tance, eighty-two miles, in about two hours. This 
was nice travelling, and we had a sort of half car, 
glass nearly all round, quite to ourselves ; so we 
sat in siate, with abundant opportunity to see and 
enjoy the prospect. The country was like all 
rural England that we have yet seen—a succes- 
sion of undulating fields of the softest verdure, 
crossed by hedges and diversified with scattered 
trees and patches of wood ; winding brooks fringed 
with alders aud dwarf willows; windmills on the 
rising ground; pretty bridges; primitive-looking 
villages, each with its old church ; here and there 
a gentleman's seat in the Elizabethan taste, or 
the more ambitious Italian villa style; such are 
the objects that diversify the scene. Grand fea- 
tures we have seen none yet. Somebody says 
that the face of Nature is the only face that can 
be beautiful without a nose, and the face of Eng- 
land is an exemplication of the truth ; for beauti- 
ful as it is, we look in vain for a ridge of any kind. 
There are gently-swelling hills, but they are more 
like cheeks than noses. Lakes are as scarce as 
hills, in the country through which we have yet 
travelled; indeed, water is wonderfully infrequent 
considering the abundant supply from the clouds, 
and we have as yet seen no mill but a windmill. 
Between London and Folkestone there are few 
villages, and the landscape has no very distinctive 
or striking features until we approach the coast, 
when the land rises in Jarger swells, and these 
show chalky rifts where there have been slides. 
As you come thus upon “the white cliffs of Al- 
bion,” the soil becomes whiter and whiter, until as 
you reach the port, you seem to be riding over 
stucco. The Town of Folkestone is built partly on 

VOL. III.—NO. V. 13 
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the cliff and partly on the shore below, a pictu- 
resque and romantic-looking place. If it were 
not used merely as a point of transit, it would be 
praised, doubtless, for it is realiy pretty; but 
people are so full of London and Paris when they 
stop at Folkestone, that they scarcely deign to 
look about them. We reached the Pavilion—a 
hotel half French half English—before seven, and 
as the tide did not serve till half-past ten, we had 
ample leisure, after our café au lait, for a walk 
through the town. That part of it which lies on 
the cliffs looks somewhat as if it were hewn out of 
the solid rock, like Petra; all is stone, and the 
streets are continually interrupted by flights of 
rocky steps, so rough that one has to tread care- 
fully. ‘These stairs wind in and out, among quaint 
old houses, and come where you least expect 
them, and bring you out in the oddest corners, se 
that they form a very marked feature of this old 
town. But perhaps the most interesting point is 
the old church, the outline of which is humpy and 
peculiar, seeming as if it did not care how it look- 
ed, sticking out a shoulder here and an elbow there, 
and lying heaped up together in a way quite dif- 
ferent from the pert smartness of the old-new 
churches. The church-yard lies all about it, and 
there is a public way winding through the graves, 
and issuing in a gate at each end. ‘There was an 
indeseribable charm in threading this path by the 
light of the golden west after set of sun, with the 
murmur of the distant surge in the ear, and the 
old graves about you. The moon rose full, and 
showed the ocean one sheet of heaving silver, giv- 
ing leave to the imagination to turn the old town 
into a feudal strong-hold, with keeps and battle- 
ments ; while the newer buildings, clustered round 
the foot of the cliff, stood for the subject village. 
193 
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At half past ten the steamer Princess Clementine 
got under weigh, and from the splendor of the 
night we anticipated a fine run to Boulogne ; but 
from the moment the vessel rounded the pier she 
sprang and pitched like a mad thing, and in ten 
minutes almost every body on board was sick. 
Such leaps as that possessed princess made, such 
frantic plunges! at times a somerset seemed 
unavoidable, when suddenly she would bring up 
with a jerk that made all quiver, while she took 
breath for another effort. One might better cross 
the Atlantic, as to sea-sickness, than encounter 
such a kicking sea for two hours. As midnight 
approached, sleep came to the relief of most of the 
sufferers, and when the steamer had fairly entered 
the dock at Boulogne, we began to hold up our 
heads again. We did not know whether to class 
among French or English customs the fact that 
there was the 


When help was need- 


no female servant to wait upon 
ladies in this emergency. 
ed, a young man was the only person who ap- 
peared. We felt glad to think that among the 
barbarisms complained of by English travellers in 
America, there was none more shocking than this. 

We landed at Boulogne amid such cries and 
clatter as we had not yet encountered. A score 
of hotel-runners clustered about us, behaving so 
like lunatics as really to put us in fear of life and 
limb. Wewere glad to rush into the custom- 
house to get clear of them, and we looked on with 
some degree of satisfaction while our carpet-bags 
were turned out by the officials, and night-gowns, 
brushes, shoes, and cologne bottles, subjected to 
their untender handling. ‘Then came the exami- 
nation of passports, minute enough but quite civil, 
and when the passport provisotre was ready, we 
took our way to our hotel, surrounded as before 
with shrieking Boulognians. 

The interior of a French hotel of this class is 
not particularly prepossessing to people accustom- 
ed to carpets, but looking-glasses were abundant, 
and the table, at which we saw several persons 
taking their supper at two in the morning, was 
furnished with a clean cloth and napkins. Every 
thing seemed going on as regularly as at noonday, 
although it was by this time almost dawn. No- 
body looked sleepy or surprised. ‘The hostess, a 
handsome woman of forty or so, was everywhere ; 
smiling, speaking excellent English, aud making 
euch guest feel himself the favored individual. We 
sat down to wait for the train which was to leave 
at ten minutes before four, and the time seemed a 
little long, spite of the pleasant landlady, after a 
night of sea-sickness. We wished to stop at 
Amiens, to visit the cathedral, and for this pur- 
pose set out in the early train, leaving our lug- 
gage, which would not be cleared before, to follow 
us at eleven. The commissionaire of the hotel 


was to attend to this, as soon as our trunks should 
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be out of the clutches of messieurs les douaniers, 
and it is but justice to the Hotel d’Albion, to 
which we had gone by mistake, to record for the 
benefit of future travellers, that this service, as 
well as whatever else we required, was performed 
with the strictest honesty and the most obliging 
civility. We felt a little anxious until we received 
our trunks, for a considerable sum of money had 
inadvertently been left in one of them. 

At Amiens we breakfusted, da la fourchette, 
that is to say on a cold fowl that cost us three or 
four francs, and then went to the Cathedral, 
which is one of the most splendid in France. A 
funeral service was performing for the repose of a 
young girl, and a troop of her companions assisted, 
all covered from head to foot in white veils, and 
attended by some sisters of charity. The chant- 
ing was wild and mournful, and the general ef- 
fect—the veiled mourners, the choir filled with 
friends clothed in black, the mysterious gesticula- 
tions and downcast looks of the officiating priests 
—very striking. It seemed like an incantation, 
and the ancient architecture on all sides 
no unfit back-ground for mystic rites. 


formed 
After we 
had explored the aisles and chapels of this grand 
structure, we ascended to the leads, and thence to 
a tower or belfry whence we could discern a 
great extent of country, but not of a picturesque 
or romantic character. The interior wood-work 
of the roof is considered a miracle of carpentry, 
two pilasters or piers at the sides being the sole 
support of an immense expanse of arches, so that 
nothiuig interferes with the grand simplicity of the 
view from below. From the bottom of the dome 
on the outside, where one walks through galleries 
of statues, the roof seems like a village, with 
ridges and gables, while the architectural effect of 
the pinnacles, turrets, flying buttresses, and elab- 
orate balustrades, is wonderful. The amount of 
sculpture on the exterior of this cathedral exceeds 
anything we have yet seen. The inn where we 
stopped was clean aud well-furnished, but most of 
the townspeople that we saw looked wretchedly 
poor, and we were besieged by beggars. Not a 
bonnet was to be seen, but in place of that appen- 
dage, so necessary with us, there were the most 
grotesque caps, put on hind part before, if one 
may judge by the border, which reposed upon the 
shoulders, while the face was entirely unshaded. 
Sabots and very succinct petticouts marked the 
damsels of Amiens; and cups, pipes, and blue 
blouses the men; the donkeys looked raggeder 
even than donkeys generally do, and their loads 
seemed for the most part rags and rubbish. There 
was a good, honest look about the people, how- 
ever, and they seemed to-bear their hard lot with 
tolerable patience. Inthe church we could not 
but be struck with the deep devotion and humble 


faith which they displayed. There was an ap- 
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pearance of complete abstractedness from all out- 
ward things, not often observable in more eulight- 
ened congregations. 

May 19.—We came to Paris in the afternoon, 
and soon found ourselves very comfortable at the 
Hotel Meurice, perhaps one of the best in Europe 
It is ordi- 
narily much thronged, but the astounding overturn 
at the ‘Tuilleries has stricken such a panic into the 


for English and American travellers. 


travelling world, that its halls are nearly deserted, 
and the table d’ héte not half filled. We set out 
the next morning, like dutiful and diligent sight- 
seers, to do up as many churches as possible, and 
at the same tine to get a general view of the city, 
so that the picture it might imprint on our memo- 
ries would have some keeping, and a tolerable dis- 
tinctness. ‘The Seine, the Are de Triomphe, 
Notre Dame, and the column of the Place Ven- 
dome, are our landmarks. From these we take 
our bearings and calculate our distances, and if 
we sometimes astonish our good courier by the 
unboundedness of our desires, we flatter ourselves 
that we surprise him occasionally by the accuracy 
of our local knowledge. But Paris seems a mere 
village, as to distances, compared with London, 
where one may travel the full breadth of a Ger- 
mau principality between one friend’s house and 
another. 

Paris is said to be very dull, at present, but 
there is ample amusement for the traveller. Our 
courier lameuts over the degeneracy of the times. 
‘See there, madame,” he said, “ there is clothes 
hung out of the windows of the royal palace. 
‘The Tuilleries, where the king lived, de very 
apartment, is full of dose low people—what you 
aud in truth, there was some 
soldier's week’s wash hanging to dry from the 
king’s window. Scarcely any private equipages 
are seen in the streets, and very few well-drest 
All the English fled at the first rumor of 
a change, and the Freuch noblesse do not show 
Add to this, that the un- 
usual warmth of the weather bas driven many 


” 


call de canaille ; 


people. 
themselves at present. 


Parisians out of town, and it is easy to account 
for the change in the appearance of the streets. 
On Sunday the 21st, the grand Fete de frater- 
nité, so often proposed and deferred, took place, 
and there was no lack of people then. It is es- 
timated that there were a million of persons pre 
sent, including spectators, and the whole day was 
Noth- 


ing could have been more harmonious than the 


devoted to this expression of public feeling. 
day’s rejoicings. The procession was enlivened 
by various enblematical devices, some of them 
very splendid ; and still more by bands of young 
girls, drest in white and crowned with flowers or 
oak leaves, who marched in the procession bear- 
ing small tricolored flags and other popular em- 


blems. Multitudes of soldiers had bouquets in 


a a 
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the muzzles of their guns, and wreaths about 
their bayonets ; and in spite of the glitter of war, 
nothing could be more pacific than the general 
aspect of things. The Marseillaise and the De. 
part du Paris were sung spontaneously by whole 
crowds, both in the procession and out; neither 
time nor tune being very strictly adhered to. 
The scene in the Place de la Concorde was mag- 
nificent. ‘There is perhaps no more favorable 
esplanade for such a display. On one side the 
beautiful trees of the Tuilleries, opposite those of 
the Champs Elysées ; to the north the facade of 
the church of the Madeleine, a fac-simile of the 
Parthenon ; on the south, the front of the cham- 
ber of Deputies, a noble building. In the midst 
two fountains embellished with statuary, and the 
grand obelisk of Luxor; while all around are 
groups and single statues which add much to the 
effect. An immense crowd, bristling with bay- 
onets, fluttering with banners and flowers, and 
all alive with gay dresses aud smiling faces, filled 
this area ; and from the excellent stand we ob- 
tained on the raised platform in the centre of the 
square, we saw the whole to great advantage. 
The Champ de Mars, however, was the scene of 
special display. ‘There were grand preparations 
there of every kind for the characteristic portion 
of the (ete; the defiling of this immense crowd, 
both civil and military, before the officers of the 
provisional government, and the members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, who were ranged on a 
platform in front of the Polytechnic School for 
the purpose. ‘The decorations of the Champ de 
Mars on this occasion were more truly French 
In the centre 
was a statue (in plaster) of the Republic.—a 


than anything we have yet seen. 


feinale figure holding in one hand a naked sword 
with the handle pointing forward, in the other 
several garlands—the whole being one hundred 
feet high, including the pedestal, on the steps of 
which were tripods, flags, fasces, stands for mu- 
sicians, lions in plaster, and sundry emblematical 
devices. Besides this, there were many other 
statues and stands, but of less pretension, and 
on every side preparations on the grandest scale 
for the illumivations and fireworks of the evening. 
Multitudes of well-dressed people thronged this 
great plain, and nothing can be imagined more 
animated or more beautiful than the scene. It 
must be allowed that soldiers, puppets as they are, 
add much to the mere dispiay of such occasions ; 
and the presence of the various military bands is 
very enlivening ; but when we think of our 
French brethren as being in the midst of a noble 
struggle for liberty, and desirous of founding their 
republic on immutable principles, these soldiers 
are the most discouraging sight that meets our 
We are told that it would be exceedingly 
unsafe for France to be unarmed in the midst of 
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the nations of Europe, who would be very likely 
to take advantage of her defenceless state ; but 
we can only reply, that no republic founded upon 
military force will stand. ‘The idea of a republic 
is the result of the general progress of the world, 
which has outlived the monarchical age ; further 
progress will us surely leave behind the idea of 
brute foree. We shall never see a permanent 
government, until we see one ubsolutely Christian. 
Christianity is immutable, uncompromising, and 
He who has said that by it alone the world shall 
be saved, will surely overturn, and overturn, and 
overturn, till mankind shall submit in truth as 
they now do in profession, to the rule of Christ. 
Here lies our chief fear for the new French Re- 
public. ‘The accursed military spirit, which has 
been inbred in the people for generations, is still 
predominant ; the bayonet may be wreathed 


with flowers, but it glitters through them ; and 


the world applauds the folly under the name of | 


prudence. ‘The men whose counsels have pre- 
vailed, though wise and good, are not in advance 
of their age us were the founders of our republic. 
Their sentiments are fine in the way of poetry, 
geierosity, bravery ; but fall far short of Christian 
prueiple, whieh recognises no modifying power 
in eapediency, declines all compromise with the 


apinrth of 
i 


the world, sees vo safety but in a rigid 
Our 


prophesy the best for France ; our fears 


adherence to the law and to the testimony. 
hopes 
have been imereased by a visit to Paris at this 
Every third mau isa soldier; you are 
waked in the morning by the beat of the drum 
and the trumpet of cavalry; in every street is a 
corps de garde ; if you ask the name of a fine 
building, ten to one yeu are told it is a caserne 
(barrack) or a military hospital. 
liance is not on wisdom, on virtue, on justice, on 
the spirit of peace ; but on fighting ; a quickness 
to resent aud ability to revenge an injury. Here- 
in is fatal weakness. 

Words 


The number of inseriptions 


The French are a nation of sentiments. 


are things to them. 


of ** Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,” in the city, | 


already, when the old king's traces are hardly 
cold, is truly wonderful. These magic words 
appear not only on every public building, churches 
included, but on every gateway aud each side of 
every gateway, on the Are Triomphale, on the 
colump of the Place Vendome, on the statue of 
Louis Quinze, in short wherever the government 
or the people have any power. One is ready to 
fancy that the painters of Paris must have been 
making money when all other trades and pro- 
fessions have been suffering, during the late con- 
vulsions, and inscriptions are the order of the 
day. They are set up, as if to give direction 
rather than expression to the feelings and seuti- 


ments of the people. Some of them are common- 
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| fast, or cheapening a bonnet. 


The public re- | 





place enough, but they all appeal directly and 
warmly to the people, in high-sounding phrase- 
ology. 

We were amused the other evening with a 
patriotic effusion which we happened to hear 
en passant. A young man was singing in the 
midst of a great crowd, and accompanying him- 
self on the guitar. ‘The words we heard as we 
passed were 


“ No—no—no! 
En France kes Anglais 
Ne regneront jamais!” 


and the audience responded with great animation. 
But the most striking thing of this kind is the 
singing of the Marseillaise, by Mademoiselle Ra- 
chel, and the enthusiasm of her audiences. She 
appears after the tragedy, in the simplest possible 
tragic drapery, majestic in simplicity ; the voice 
is nothing, as a voice, but her declamation of the 


hymn is sublime. Her eye, her voice, her ges- 


| Lures, ure passiouate in the extreme ; and at each 
| 


refrain she becomes a Pythovess, and her audience 


| is spell-bound until the last word, when they burst 


forth in weclamations that rend the skies. For 


| the last stanza she grasps the tri-color ; she kneels 


before it; she clasps it to her bosom ; she waves 
it with a frantic eagerness; and she carries her 
hearers with her throughout It is a perfectly 
unigie exhibition, and one which only a Rachel 
Ra- 
We 


cannot possibly conceive of her ordering break- 


could muke sublime, instead of ridieulous, 


chel is born for tragedy, and nothing else. 


A strictly classical 


| drapery is her only wear, and she scorns the aid 
of silks and spangles, aud even of point lace and 


diamonds. Without being handsome, she fasci- 


_ nates theeye; perhaps she is scarcely even grace- 
| ful; but her pose is perfect, aud, when passion 


throws her into attitudes of such abandon as 


| would certainly result in fatal awkwardness in 


less perfectly artistic hands, she is sure to recover 
herself, without any apparent effort, and without 
a moment's break in the action. ‘Thin to a fault, 
she is yet more like a statue than like a living 
woman, so completely is want of fulness of out- 
line made up by taste in costume, and classic per- 
fection of attitude. Rachel is not so much an ae- 
tress as a great artist. Her voice is low, almost 
hoarse ; but it is heard distinetly, even in a whis- 
per. Her power is intellectual, and sympathetic ; 
it seems hardly subject to rules; yet we cannot 
doubt that it is the result of intense study. The 
Parisians appreciate her, and listen with breath- 
less interest to speeches long enough to tire any 
audience less accustomed to French tragedy. It 
is observable, however, that Rachel, and other 
finished performers, have a way of hastening 
through those interminable speeches, quite differ- 
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ent from the declamatory style of our school-days, | cuisine is of the greatest delicacy, as well as va- 


”? 


when we gave the “* Madame!” and “ Seigneur!” | riety. All about you are immense mirrors, statu- 
¢ 
{ 
\ 
) 


ee eae 


with such dignified emphasis. Rachel recites | ary, flowers, fruits in elegant baskets of china or 
those passages in a tone almost of domestic famil- | or molu, aud whatever luxury can devise to en- 
iarity. When she persuades, she uses not the | hance the pleasure of dining ; and, withal, though 





) theatrical, but the family tone of persuasion ; | there may be twenty other parties dining at as 

( when she scolds, she does it as naturally as can | many tables within sight, yet nobody looks at 

‘ be, whether the sufferer be husband or papa. She | you, or seems to know that you are there. One 

( has no stage-trick ; takes no care of her braids, | waiter takes you under his especial care, and the 

) or of her train ; does not seem to know there is | different courses are served with the precision of ; 
» an audience in the house, even when they applaud | clock-work, everything being as neat and elegant 
( her to the echo; and is, in short, the perfect | as possible. ne feels at first as if it was a trans- : 
) artist, who conceals all art. We class an even- | gression ; but after a while this subsides into a [ 

ing with Rachel among the grand things of Eu- | feeling of agreeable abandon, unalloyed by any 

) rope ; and her singing of the Marseillaise as al- | sense of naughtiness ; and a dinner at a restau- 

} most the grandest thing she does. | rant becomes one of the natural events of a Paris 

The churches of Paris are among the sights, of | day. ‘The shops of Paris are abundantly supplied 

course; but as they are amply described by the | with the most elegant articles ; but we saw none 


guide-books, we have nought to do with them | which compared in magnificence with some at 
home. The taste, however, with which mer- 
rations which are going on among them are terri- | chandise is displayed, adds greatly to the pleasure 
bly destructive of interest, for the present, at least. | of examining pretty things. ‘The French seem to 
Let them be done as they may, they invariably | have a magic in their touch where dress is con- 


produce incongruities. An old window is a clus- | cerned. A bonnet that you may buy for three 


here. We may remark, however, that the resto- 


ter of rich gems, whose setiing you scarcely no- | dollars, will have an air which you may seek in 
tice; but place a trim modern one beneath it, | Vain at four times the sum at home ; aud a very 
and, though you see that the components of the | ordinary barége, made up by a Parisian modiste, 
intruder are but Bristol stones in comparison, yet will set off the plainest figure. No two cities in 
the stylish look of the bran new makes the old Christendom can well be more different, in many 
seem clumsy and ill-fancied. And so throughout. | respects, than Paris and London. As to the im- 
But when time has mellowed these restorations, | pression on first survey, as one passes through the 
the generations to come will hardly perceive that | streets, it is difficult to account for the appearance 
centuries more have passed over one portion than | of theatrical showiness and iustability, which Paris 
over the other: so we inust not complain. Every presents, contrasted with the solid maguificence of 
effurt is made to accommodate the new to the old, | London. The buildings in the French capital are 
as far as possible ; and much as we love ruins, we of a most substantial char:cter ; yet they mauage 
would net hasten the downfall of these monuments | to look like paste-board, whether froin the light 
of the piety of old times by omitting auything that | color of the stone of which they are built, or in 
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could tend to their preservation. consequence of certain ornamented flourishes, 
Dining at a restaurant is one of the novelties of | usually observable in facades of any preteusion. 


the lady-traveller in Paris. ‘Taking a sandwich | The color has probably more to do with i! than 


— 


or a plate of oysters at Thompson and Weller’s is | anything; but the impression does not wear oll, 
a considerable feat, and some of our ladies at | even after visiting La Cité, and its vicinity, which 
home roll up their eyes at the boldness which can | are dingy enough to satisfy oue. The poor quar- 
venture thus far. But to sit down in a public | ters of Paris bear their poverty on the outside ; 


room, to a regular dinner ef an hour's length, or | you seem to perceive through the very walls the 
more, is quite another affair, and it really requires | filthy and swarming wretchedness within. Either 


OOOO Soe 


some practice before one cun refrain from casting | there are no such places in London, or our re- 
sly glances around during the process, to see | searches fell short of them. There is, at least, 
whether anybody is looking. But these restau- | some outward appearance of comfort and respect- 


LSP 


rant dinners are very pleasant things when you | ability observable wherever we turn, and nobody 
are ence used to them. At the Trois Freres | in London was, or seemed poor enough, to live 
Provencaux, for instance, which is oue of the best, | with his family and his shop entirely out of doors, 
you are seated at a table covered with damask, | exposed to the comments of pussengers. This 
fine enough for royalty, with napkins to match, | living out of doors is usually ascribed to the agree- 
all of an extreme purity and whiteness. You | abieness of the climate; but it is confined to the 
have silver forks and spoons to as many plates as | lowest of the people, those who may, at least, be 
you can contrive to use in suecession ; your food 
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| suspeeted of lacking the meaus of in-door com- 
is all served in silver dishes, quite hot, and the | fort. Doing one’s cooking, and working at one’s 
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trade, out of doors, is quite a different affair from 
sitting in the garden of the ‘Tuilleries on a plea- 
sant afternoon, enjoying the play of children or a 
chat with a frieud. When we saw goods display- 
ed in the open street, on rails and boxes, without 
the shelter of roof or awning, we could not help 
feeling that it was the resource of painful, strug- 
gling poverty, not of choice, or of that joyousness 
of heart which seeks sunshine, and asks the sym- 
pathy of the passer-by. No doubt the present as- 
pect of Paris is very unfavorable ; the revulsion 
in affairs caused by the expulsion of Louis Philippe, 
however it may result for the generations to come, 
has undoubtedly much increased for the present 
the poverty and suffering of the working-classes, 
by depriving them ina great degree of the pa- 
tronage of the rich, whose revenues are too un- 
certain to allow of any but the most necessary 
outlay. Then the military spirit so prevalent must 
have no small share in the distress of the poor, 
since a man who is drilling and mounting guard, 
and buying uniform, and spending the day on 
parade, is not likely to have much time to work 
at his trade, even if he do not become perma- 
nently idle and worthless in consequence of the 
glitter and excitement of the profession of arms. 
But after all, there is evidence of poverty whose 
causes are deep-seated, and whose habits are 
squalid and hopeless, and this is in outward im- 
pression contrasted with great splendor and showi- 
ness in the elegant parts of the city. Paris struck 
us as being at once less substantial and less ele- 


gant in appearance than Loudon, and we record 


the impression because it is different from that of 


abundant 
provision for pleasure, aud that of a cheap and 


most American travellers. ‘There is 


harmless kind—far more, apparently, than in 


London, where there are filty where 


brandy and beer are offered for sale, to one where 


piaces 


you can procure anice ora glass of le mouade 
The people themselves have not the drudging, 
business-like air that oue meets everywhere in 
Loudon; and the women, with their pretty, 
graceful caps, stopping to chat with each other as 
they pass to and fro, give the street a cheerful ap- 
pearance compared with that of the 
where few women the 


few shut up in particularly ugly bonnets, and 


greater city, 


are in streets, and those 
never seeming to recognise any ove further than 
by a solemn bend of the head. 
gay, or makes an attempt to be gay, in Paris. 
Triste is an epithet of coudemmnation, uttered 
with a grimace; and it embraces everything se- 
rious. Only the beggars by the wayside and the 
old women in the churches are habitually triste, 
and this is for a purpose—the former to excite 
compassion, the latter to propitiate the saints, 
The 


vesse!s of 


who are always represented as sad. men 


and women who carry about 


larger 





| of government expenditure. 


| taste and 


takeable air of expense and elegance. 


| pearance of the streets, after Loudon. 


Everything is | 


OPO eee 


MAGAZINE. 


iced currant-water aud other cooling drinks, al- 
ways have their reservoir covered with scarlet 
velvet, and decorated with little gilt bells; and 
people who preside at stalls will mingle green 
leaves with their oranges and lemons, and seatter 
bouquets among their less-attractive wares. Ha! 
the men you meet have a flower either in the 
button-hole or the hat-band, and this reminds us 


| that even in London it is the fashion for gentle- 


men to wear a rose ora bunch of violets in the 
button-hole—a charming custom, not without its 
moral uses. But Paris, with al! its attractions. 
and they are many, is almost paltry, after London, 
The difference in national character is visible 


| everywhere—as you walk along the streets, as 
_ you go through the porte cochere into a court de- 


corated with plaster statues, and lively here and 
there with green-house plants. London reminds 
you every where of the aristocracy ; Paris seems, 
to us at least, in these days of searching and level- 
ling, to have no aristocracy, and no provision for 
one. We do not desire an aristocracy, but we 
cannot but feel that in giving dignity and splendor 


| to acity like London, a wealthy nobility, whose 
outlay for their own pleasure and pride is almost 


unlimited, is far more effective than any amount 
Everything spleudid 
in the outward appearance of Paris is referred to 


the sovereign or the government. Napoleon 


| built this or projected that ; Louis Philippe erect- 


ed this monument or adorned that public square. 
It is hard to find the residences of great proprie- 
tors in Paris. ‘There are no streets evideutly de- 
voted to their wealth, und beautified with their 


money, 


In the fashionable quarters, 
even, one isin doubt as to the quflity of the 
houses, while in London there is no grand resi- 


| dence that does not speak for itself—not by any 


inter@ioual showiness, but by a general unmis- 
The ub- 
sence of all equipage in Paris at the preseut mo- 
ment is perhaps another reason for the poor ap- 
If the ab- 


| surdity and degrading character of liveries struck 
us in London, the lack of such carriages as de- 


note opulent circumstances, is equally obtrusive in 


Paris. There is great appearance of a wealthy 


und absolute government, very little of a prosper- 


ous and enterprising people. At this present time, 
the men, in particular, have an anxious look, and 


gather into knots, talking earnestly, or surround- 


ing the bulletins and placards of which there are 


plenty everywhere. ‘ Crroyens!” figures on 


every side, an appeal which shows the spirit of 


the hour, and, spite of the comparatively peaceful! 


appearance of things, makes one tremble with 


recollections of 
} 
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the horrid scenes associated with 


Thus far, however, great boast 


is made of the self-restraint aud decorum with 
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which the late revolution was conducted—partic- 
ularly of the courtesy shown to women and chil- 
dren. ‘This is a good sign—the boasting, we 
mean ; for it shows some glimmering notion of 
the odiousness of violence—the first requisite to- 
wards a wise change of government. 

Paris abounds in shows, and one cannot walk 
the streets without coming upon conjurors, won- 
derful adepts iu throwing the staff, dancing-girls, 
performers on every conceivable sort of musical 
instrument, polichinelles, tumblers, dioramists, and 
an endiess list of artists of the same class, who 
draw crowds round them and form their rings with 
as much deliberation as if they were in their own 
peculiar teuts or carts, the police looking on quiet- 
ly, aud never interfering, while in London one 
cannot be allowed to have Punch at one’s door at 
nine in the morning, in a quiet by-street, for love 
or money. Amusement is evidently an important 
part of the business of life, while in England and 
among us it is something incidental and half-dis- 
owned, for which uo regular provision is made ex- 
cept by the few who make pleasure their sole bu- 
siuess. People always seem to have leisure in 
Puris ; it is to be presumed there are exceptions ; 
for the great works of all kinds done there are not 
accomplished by shows, lemonade and bouquets— 
but one never sees anybody who seems to be un- 
comfortably laborious or even busy. The women 
seem to have the hardest part of life, but we are 
told they have also the larger share of power in 
all its «affairs, and power is what we all Jove. 
‘They wear a confident air, walk with a decided 
step, aud look one full in the eyes, as if quite ac- 
customed to taking their own part, but yet not 
often with an offensive boldness. Perhaps they 
have discovered that true modesty can aflord to 
be sincere ; perhaps it is only another manifesta- 
tion of the general insouciance. We had uno op- 
portunity, in the few days of our first stay in 
Paris, of seeing women of high rauk ; our observa- 
tions refer to the lower classes of womenu—those 
whom one meets in the streets and gardens, and 
who appear just now to make up the entire popu- 
lation of Paris beside soldiers. One fancies there 
is an undue proportion of female life, from the fact 
that the men in uniform do not seem like regular 
inhabitants, though they are really so, being for 
the most part citizen-soldiers, and their wives are 
obliged to supply their places behind the counters. 

Of beauty we have seen little. Dark hair and 
eyes are predominant, and sound teeth quite 
usual; but delicacy of feature one seeks almost in 

They look 
fresh and strong, aud genera!!y walk pretty wel 


vain among the women of Paris 
} 
ty 
and a certain grace about the dress shows to the 
best advantare whatever of good looks they muy 


possess ; but for au expression of sens bility or ten- 
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derness we must seek elsewhere. We may ex- 
pect from such countenances not only ready wit 
and quick resentment, but active sympathy and 
generous effort—but we must not look for the 
deeper manifestations of feeling, or au euduring 
silence under injury. Meekness cannot be the 
virtue most natural to such eyes; Raphael would 
have found no Madounas among them, though 
many a tradesman’s wife of Paris might have sat 
for a Judith—the female character appareutly next 
in esteem in the churches of the continent 

Our shopping in Paris was not very expensive, 
but it was sufficient to convince us that for most 
articles required by ladies the prices are very sim- 
ilar to those at home. Bonnets and embroidery 
are cheaper, and perhaps some kinds of shawls, 
but for everything else, even to shoes, gloves and 
cologne, we paid about New-York prices. Flowers 
are abundant and cheap, but for a glass of ice one 
pays twenty-five cents, and as much more for a 
little sponge.cake to eat with it. Indeed, we find 
our American habit of a free use of ice rather 
mal-apropos in Europe, where that necessary of 
life to us, is counted among the expensive luxuries. 
A lady told us in London that it was only at the 
most splendid entertainments that are found ice- 
cream or fruit-ice, and that even there the morsel 
to which one was helped was significant of its 
costliness. We bought Wenham Lake ice daily 
in London, for not more than three or four times 
its price at home, so that the dearth of it must be 
partly owing to its not being yet naturalized in 
Engiand. Some people there have even a preju- 
dice against it, supposing it to be unhealthy. We 
venture to believe this netion will not outlive a 
more extensive use of it, and also that such use 
would in some degree diminish that of strong 
drink,so prevalent amoung all classes there. Where 
the water is tepid there seems some reason for 
adding something to remedy its insipidity, but with 
ice it is piquant enough, and quenches thirst better 
than any mixture whatsoever. 

We saw scarcely any priests in Paris, except in 
the churches, where their appearance did not im- 
press us favorably. If there be any truth in phy- 
siognomy, they cannot be men of very exalted 
character. Many of the faces we happened to 
see were dull if not gross, and the manner of per- 
forming the services was truly melancholy, so de- 
void of all unction and earnestness did it appear. 
It may have been owing to the temper of the time, 
but certaiuly there was nothing encouraging in the 
appearance of religion in Paris. Both priests and 
people seemed formal, dull and distrait, and the 
uumber of persons present at any one service was 
comparatively small. We did not happen upon any 
grand religious ceremony, 
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BY EDGAR A+ POE 


I saw thee once—once only—years ago: Died in the arms of the adoring airs. 


I must not say how many—but not many. All—all expired save thee—save less than thou: 
It was a July midnight; and from out Save only the divine light in thine eyes— 
A full-orbed moon, that, like thine own soul, soaring, Save butthe soul in thine uplifted eyes. 
Sought a precipitant pathway up through heaven, I saw but them—they were the world to me. 
There fell a silvery-silken veil of light, 

With quietude, and sultriness, and slumber, 
Upon the upturn’d faces of a thousand 

Roses that grew in an enchanted garden, 
Where no wind dared to stir, unless on tip-toe— 
Fell on the upturn'd faces of these roses 

That gave out, in return for the love-light, 
Their odorous souls in an ecstatic death— 

Fell on the upturn’d faces of these roses 

That smiled and died in this parterre, enchanted 


By thee and by the poetry of thy presence. 


I saw but them—-saw only them for hours— 


Saw only them until the moon went down. 


Nl 


What wiid heart-histories seemed to lie enwritten 
Upon those crystalline, celestial spheres ! 

How dark a wo! yet how sublime a hope! 

How silently serene a sea of pride! 

How daring an ambition! yet how deep— 

How fathomless a capacity for love! 


But now, at length, dear Dian sank from sight, 
Into a western couch of thunder-cloud, 

And thou, a ghost, amid the entombing trees 
Didst glide away. Only thine eyes remained. 


Clad all in white, upon a violet bank 

I see thee half reclining ; while the moon 

Fell on the upturn’d faces of the roses, 

And on thine own, upturn’d—alas! in sorrow! 


They would not go—they never yet have gone. 
Lighting my lonely pathway bome that night, 
They have not left me (as my hopes have) since. 
They follow me—they lead me through the years. 
They are my ministers—yet I their slave. 

Their office is to illumine and enkindle— 

My duty to be saved by their bright light 

Ana purified in their electric fire— 

And sanctified in their efysian fire. 

They fill my soul with Beauty (which is Hope,) 
And are far up in Heaven, the stars I kneel to 
In the sad, silent watches of my night; 

While even in the meridian glare of day 

I see them still—two sweetly scintillant 
Venuses, unextinguished by the sun! 


Was it not Fate that, on this July midnight— 
Was it not Fate (whose name is also Sorrow) 
That bade me pause before that garden-gate 
To breathe the incense of those slumbering roses? 
No footstep stirred: the hated world all slept, 
Save only thee and me. I paused—I looked— 
And in an instant all things disappeared. 

(Ah, bear in mind this garden was enchanted !) 
The pearly lustre of the moon went out: 

The mossy banks and the meandering paths, 
The happy flowers and the repining trees, 
Were seen no more: the very roses’ odors 
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BY J. H. BIXBY. 
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Are showers, o’er which a rainbow bright oft bends— 
Ere dry the cheek ’t is wreathed in dimpled smiles, 


Wirutn the circle small, of dear young friends, 
Whom I call mine, none do I higher prize 


eee oe 


Than thou, with pure, free heart, and smiling eyes, 
On whom, meseems, well pleased al) joy attends. 
Childhood’s is Pleasure’s home—its glee transcends 
Far all the bliss enjoyed in riper years, 

In measure, if not rapture; and its tears 
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Some new delight the soon-pleased heart beguiles— 
Ever to Innocence His peace God lends. 

May Virtue crown tby life, and holy Love 

Watch all thy ways, and keep thee from the wiles 
Of a false world, and fix thy heart and home above! 
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DE LAMARTINE 


AND BYRON. 





BY EUGENE LIES. 





Tuere is a good old literary custom, which has 
never obtained to any extent in this country—a 
custom which we should feel sorry to see abolished 
—a custom as old, at least, as Horace, and which 
nowhere prevails to such an extent as it does in 
Frauce—the custom of authors addressing each 
other in their published writings. ‘This custom 


de Lamartine took in sober earnest the well-sung 


spleen of the noble bard: he deemed him what he 


gave himself out to be, a cynic who saw nothing 


| of manly worth and virtue to trust or to aspire 


| to upon the earth, and nothing above save what 


Cain, under Lucifer’s tuition, could not himself 
question. 


seems to bind the isolated members of the Repub- | 


lic of letters into one great family, by letting the 
world into the secret of their intimate relations. 
These epistles, however, are often made the ve- 
hicle of satire; and not unfrequently they are 
abused, in kindness, by writers in good standing, 
for the purpose of bringing into notice some hap- 
less worshipper of the muses vainly struggling for 
celebrity. But in many cases, they contain the 
genuine outpourings of overflowing hearts, the 
voluntary tribute which genius bears to genius, or 
the spoutaneous greetings of mutual frieudship. 

No writer of the day has made more frequent 
use of this invaluable privilege than M. de La- 
martine. Some of his sweetest ** Meditations ” 
are in the shape of Epistles—sometimes even 
épitres familiéres—addressed to his literary breth- 
ren, Victor Hugo, Casimir Delavigne, and others. 
These communications generally elicit some 
kindly reply, aud lead to a delightful interchange 
of friendly relations, much more dignified, we 
venture to suggest, than the proverbial bickerings 
which the Grub-streets of all literary cities have 
so ofieu wituessed. 

Bearing this custom in view, nothing could be 
so natural asthaut M de Lamartine, himself a wri- 
ter of some fame, should address one of these 
friendly missives to the self-exiled bard of Albion, 
who from his Italian harem, with a cynic curl 
upou his lip, a gin-sling by his side, and his Guic- 
c oli perhaps looking over his shoulder, was utter- 
ing forth those thrilling rhapsodies that chained 
the ear of listening Europe. No cause, perhaps, 
contributed so much to cherish the cavalier con- 
tempt which Byron felt, or pretended to feel, for 
his kind, as the ready credence his assumed char- 








Influeuced by such feelings, M. de 
Lamartine, as a noble, a Christian and a poet, 
felt himself called upon to address the noble bard, 
arouse him from his morbid lethargy, point out to 
him the true path, and urge him to direct his 
energies towards a worthy end. Gifted with a 
soul overflowing with benevolence, the French 
poet resolved, while paying a just tribute to By- 
ron’s exalted genius, to tender a bright hope to 
his despair, a consoling faith to his incredulity, and 
a lofty purpose to his wayward inspiration. 

With these views, availing himself of an estab- 
lished custom, and perhaps of his rank, which, 
in the social system of Europe, would seem to 
authorize any advances on his part, he addressed 
to Lord Byron a magnificent poem, the opening 
part of which we here translate as closely as 


possiile. 


TO LORD BYRON, 


Thou, whose true name the world has yet to learn, 
Mysterious spirit, angel, man. or fiend, 

Whaite’er thou be, for good or evil sent, 

I love the noies the wild notes of thy song, 

E’en as | love the roar of winds and thunder 
Storin—mingled with the rushing waters’ voice. 
Night is thy dwelling, Horror thy domain, 

Thus scorns the plain, the desert monarch eagle, 
And, like thee, seeks the snow-clad, rugged steep, 
Whose hoary head the fire of heaven has blasted, 
The ocean beach, the lonely, wreck-strewn beach, 
Or reeking fields deep dyed in battle gore. 

And whilst the bird, who sings her woes so sweetly, 
Buildeth her nest ‘nid flowers and running waters, 
He scales some frowning Athos’ awful heights, 
Suspends his eyrie o’er the toppling cliff, 

And while his prey still quivers in his talons, 

And dyes with blood the reeking rocks around him, 


’ acter obtained amoug his cotemporaries He revels in bis victim's agony, 

q) With the candor of a sympathetic heart, M. Till, tempest rocked, he slumbers in his joy. 
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And thou art like that pirate of the air; 

The shrieks of wo are music to thine ear. 

All evil is a drama, where thou lovest to see 

Thy victim, man, perform the saddest part. 

Thine eye, like Satan's, pierced the yawning gulf; 
Within its depths, and “ far from God and light,” 
Thy soul hath plunged, and bade farewell to hope. 
And now, enthroned midst “ darkness visible,” 
Thy dauntless genius strikes the hymn of death, 
Exulting—or, in sombre inode attuned, 

A loud hosanna to the evil-god. 


The reader may be curious to know how 
Byron greeted the enthusiastic exordium of his 
brother poet ; let him judge from the following 
extract from the Countess of Blessington’s Conver- 
sations with Lord Byron. 

* Byron said: ‘ You certainly do not spare me ; 
but you manage to wrap up your censures in an 
envelope almost complimentary, and that recon- 
ciles me to their bitterness, as children are induced 
to take physic, by its being disguised in some 
sweet substance. The fallen angel is so much 
more agreeable than demon, as others have called 
me, that Iam rather flattered than affronted. 
* * * You know that I have been called not 
only a demon, but a French poet has addressed 
me as chantre d’enfer, which I suppose he thinks 
very flattering. I dare say his poem will be done 
into English by some Attic resident, and 
of singing of hell, I shall be styled a hellish sing- 
er, aud so go dowu to posterity.’ 


** He laughed at his own pun, (?) and said he 


felt half disposed to write a quizzing answer to | 


the French poet, in which he should mystify 
him. 

*** It is no wonder (said Byron) that I am con- 
sidered a demon, when people have taken into 
their heads that | am the hero of all my own 
tales in verse. They fancy one can ouly de- 
scribe what has actually occurred to one’s self, and 
forget the power that persons of any imagination 
possess of ideutifying themselves, for the time 


being, with the creations of their fancy. This is 


a peculiar distinction conferred on me, for I have | 
heard of no other poet who has been identified 


with his works. 
the papers, a fanciful simile about Moore's writ- 
ings and mine. It stated that Moore’s poems 


appeared as if they ought to be written with 
crows’ quills, on rose-colored paper, stamped with 
cupids and flowers; and mine on asbestos writ- 
ten by quills from the wing of an eagle :—you 
laugh, but I thik this a sublime comparison, at 
least so far as 1 am concerned ; it quite consoles 
for By-the-bye, the 
French poet is peither a philosopher vor a logician ; 
title 
doubt that there is an enfer—Ergo, I cannot be 


styled the chantre of a place of which I doubt 


me ‘chantre d'enfer.’ 


as he merely because I 


dubs me by this 





instead | 





I saw the other day, in one of | 





the existence. I dislike French verse so much 
that I have not read more than a few lines of the 


one in which I am dragged into public view. He 
calls me 


Esprit mystérieux, mortel, ange ou démon, 


which I call very uncivil for a well-bred French- 
man, and moreover for one of the craft; I wish 
he would let me and my works alone; for I am 
sure | do not trouble him nor his, and should not 
know that he existed, but from his notice of me, 
which some good-natured friend has sent me. 
There are some things in the world of which, like 
gnats, we are only reminded of their existence 
by their stinging us; this was his position with 
me’” 

The judicious countess comments upon these 
remarks in the following words : 

* Had Byron read the whole of the poem ad- 
dressed to him by M. de Lamartine, he would 
have been more flattered than offended by it, as 
it is not only full of beauty, but the admiration 
of the genius of the English poet which pervades 
every sentiment of the ode, is so profound, that 
the epithet which offended the morbid sensitive- 
ness of Byrou would have been readily pardoned. 
M. ce Lamartine is perhaps the only French 
poet who could so fully have appreciated and 
gracefully eulogized our wayward child of genius ; 
and, having written so successfully himself, his 
praise is more valuable. His * Meditations’ pos- 
sess a depth of feeling, which tempered by a strong 
religious seutiment, that makes the Christian rise 
superior to the philosopher, bears the impress of a 
true puetic temperament which could net fail to 
sympathize with all the feelings, however he 
might differ from the reasonings of Byron.” 

We coucur in the remarks of the countess, and 
would add nothing, were it not that she has over- 
looked some points which we deem somewhat im- 
portant. 

In the first place, he is not called “ chantre 
d’enfer,” but chantre des enfers, an expression 
as far removed, in meaning, from the other, 


As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole. 


Besides, this expression is brought in as inei- 
dental to a skilful image, and it is unfair to quote 


| it apart from its connection, and from the remarks 
| that introduce it. 


But we must bring a heavier charge against 
Byron ; we are aware that he was never partial 
to French verse ; indeed, we remember that he 
somewhere qualifies the Gallic lyre as 


That whetstone of the teeth, monotony in wire. 


A criticism as unjust as it is injudicious. Yet, al- 


| lowing that he dishked French verse, as the text 
| implies, is it likely that Byron, a man most sen- 
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sitive, after all, to public opinion, would neglect to 
peruse to the end, any effusion whatever, from a 
respectable source, purporting to be written to 
him and about him alone? And we have circum- 
stantial evidence that will raise a presumption 
that he did read the poem from the beginning to 
the end. He quotes the first line of the piece cor- 
rectly enough, and the expression chantre des en- 


or paragraph. 

M. de Lamartine does not “dub” Byron 
chantre des enfers, * merely because he (Byron) 
doubts that there is an enfer,” but for reasons set 
down in the poem itself; and he is more than 
borne out in applying the epithet, by the universal 
consent of his cotemporaries, who have * dubbed ” 
Byron, with one accord, the chief of the Satanic 





school. Nor can we see why Byron should not 
be called the bard of a certain place, merely he- 
cause he doubts the existence of such a place. 
There are many persons who will contend that 
the very doubt is in itself sufficient to send him to 
—the place in question ; and Lamartine is correct 
in * dubbing ” him chantre des enfers, simply be- 
cause he, Lamartine, believes that there is such a 
place, and because he imagines that the doctrines 
of the leader and followers of the Satanic school 
are very likely to lead him, with his sect and wor- 
shippers, to the very gates of—the place itself. 

We are of opinion that Byron did read the 
poem, and that the pure morality it breathes, the 
sentiments of true Christianity it inculcates, im- 
pressed him with a conviction that he had most 
miserably squandered his life and his genius, a 
conviction pot likely to soothe the nerves of the 
most irascible of the whole irritabile genus. 

After the brilliant opening, of which we have 
endeavored to convey an idea, the French poet 
proceeds to reconcile his British brother to his 
destiny, advocating submissiveness and resigna- 
tion, soothing with a gentle hand the diseased 
pride of the immortal poet, by arguments and 
reasonings which are nothing but Gospel set in 
beautiful verse ; then he recites his own experi- 
ence, lays open his own bosom, confesses that he 
also formerly doubted * the ways of God,” that he 
sought for truth, long and anxiously, in books and 
travel, in science and contemplation ; but without 
success, until a ray from above changed his heart 
and prompted him to bless Providence and sing 
praises to the Most High. 

He then bursts forth in a beautiful doxology, an 
anthem, which breathes the most genuine inspira. 


tion, and then concludes his address to the bard of | 
Albion, in words of which we have here endeavor- 


ed to furnish a translation. 





Thus did my voice ascend the vault above, 
He heard my song of praise and gave His aid. 
But hush, my lyre, and Thou, whose word can stir 
The flesh that quivers in the heart of man, 
Come, sweep thy hand across its echoing strings 
And make them utter floods of harmony ; 
For God made genius, Byron, for the truth. 

Bard of the sombre realms, do thou but raise 
Thy voice toward Heaven, and Heaven itself shall envy 
The damned who hear such lofty melody. 

Perchance thy voice may lure some kindly ray 

Of the life-flame to light thy shadowy soul. 
Perchance thy heart, with holy transport thrill‘d, 

To its own music’s soothing power shall melt. 

A flash from Heaven may pierce its gloomy darkness. 
Till, like a full cup, it overflow with light, 

And pour its rich excess upon the world. 

Should thy lute ever, softened with thy tears, 
Breathe forth the chastened hymn of woes like thine, 
Or, like a fallen angel shouldst thou poise, 

Amidst the eternal gloom, thy luminous wings, 

And springing up to heaven, assume once more 
Thy wonted place among the sacred choirs, 

Then never would the sounding vault above, 

From harps of gold which God vouchsafes to hear, 
From trancing chords of chanting seraphim 

Such rapturous minstrelsy have echoed back. 

Up: fallen one! thou bearest on thy brow 

The marks of thine immortal origin: 

Man looks on thee, and reads within thine eyes 

A ray eclipsed of heaven's own radiant light, 

King of the deathless song: but know thyself, 
Leave doubt and blasphemy to night’s own progeny, 
Disdain all incense from so low a source— 

Fame cannot be where virtue is no more. 

Resume thy rank among those sons of light 

Whose clay God quickened with a chosen breath, 
Only to sing, to love and to believe. 


What effect the peevish comments of the irri- 
table lord produced upon the mind of the French 
lyrist, or whether indeed they ever reached him, 
we are unable to state. But certain it is, that 
M. de Lamartine preserved to the last the geuner- 
ous enthusiasm that prompted the sweet effusion 
he addressed to him. Hardly had the fair sky of 
Greece received the last sigh of her generous de- 
fender, hardly had Europe ceased to mourn for 
him, when M. de Lamartine raised to his me- 
mory,a lasting monument of his admiration and of 
He published “ The Last Canto 
of Harold's Pilgrimage,” a production of which we 
Suffice it 
to say, that it is more epic and didactic, though 


his own genius. 
will not attempt here to give any idea. 


less descriptive in its character, than the Cantos it 


| purports to follow; that it is written with a view 


| to eulogize, exculpate, and immortalize in another 


language, the man who wished M. de Lamartine 


‘¢ty let him and his works alone! ” 
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BY MISS MARTIIA RUSSELL. 


“ Tuere, take that, and that, and that!” and | 
Rhoda Tallman brought her hard hand against | 


the ears of a some eight years old urchin, with a 
force and dexterity that would have done honor 
to any beetle-headed professor of pugilism in 
America or England either,—not excepting the 
famous ‘* Chicken,” himself. 

The boy was evidently used to it, for he did 
not shrink or dodge, but sustained the blows with 
a kind of dogged indifference. Retreating a step 
or two, she eyed him from head to foot a moment, 
and again went on. 

** Now look at your trowsers—all plastered with 
mud! You have been through every mud-pud- 
die between here and the school-house. Shut up, 
—not a word out of your mouth,” she continued, 
seeing him about to speak. ‘ Who do you think 
is going to pay me for rubbing the skin off my 
hands every week, to keep you decent—to say 
nothing of the wood and soap? Not the select- 
men, I can tell you, for it’s little enough they are 
willing to pay!” ‘Then, as if, to use one of her 
own expressions, she did not know how to keep 
her hands off from him, she stepped forward, and, 
seizing him by the collar of a poor, faded, forlorn- 
looking cotton jacket, she shook him very much as 
we have seen a snarling cur shake a kitten that 
had presumed to cross his path. 
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“There, now go into the garden and see if you 
can weed out the beet beds, and let me catch you 
picking green currants or getting down on your 
knees in the dirt, if you dare!” 

The boy walked slowly away until he reached 
an angle of the building, when he paused and 
pouted his lips and clenched his fist in a manner 
that indicated anything but submission and re- 
spect. It was well for him that she did not turn, 
us usual, to see that her orders were obeyed, but 
hastened in to join a visitor whom she had very 
impolitely left alone, while she performed this lit- 
tle scene. 

After taking breath and assuring her gossip 
that ‘she might thank her stars that she had none 
of the town poor to deal with, as they were 
the most provoking, idle, ungrateful, lying set of 
beings ever permitted to breathe,” she took up 
her work, and with it the thread of conversation 
which her violent anger at the sight of little Ned’s 
mud-bespattered trowsers had broken. 

*As to the family in the other part of the 
house, as I was saying, Mrs. Gadman, I know but 
precious little about them, but that is quite enough. 
I wish they had kept where they belonged.” 

“Indeed! I thought you would be pleased to 
have some one in the house with you. ‘Those 
rooms always look so gloomy and _pokerish, 
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that I am almost afraid to pass them after 
dark.” 

Mrs. Gadman spoke mischievously, for she 
well knew that Mrs. Rhoda’s bad reputation as 
a neighbor, was the principal reason why part 
of the huuse, that belonged to her brother-in-law, 
remained unoccupied, — several of those who had 
tried it, declaring that people might as well try to 
live in a hornet’s nest as to live in the house with 
her. 

“Yes, I dare say. There are some folks in 
the world who are always afeard of their own 
shadow, and can’t be contented unless they are 
eternally surrounded by a whole gang of people,” 
said the old womau sharply. “ But I like their 
room better than their company. Thank Heaven, 
I ar'n’t narvous! As to ghosts and pokers, I 
had rather deal with all that ever walked than 
this womaun’s children. ‘They are constantly can- 
tering through the passage after something. Look 
at that great grease spot,” she continued, pointing 
to a slight stain on her well-scoured floor; “ ouly 
yesterday the youngest took it into his head to 
run through here with a great slice of bread and 
butter in his hand. Of course, he dropped it in 
the middle of the floor, and, now, I may scrub and 
scour a mouth to get it out. But Lam not going 
to have them runningin and out here, and so | 
told thei pretty plainly, aud her too.” 

** What did she say?” 

‘Oh, she was mighty polite and pretty, so 
sorry that ‘sonney’ had made me any trouble, 
but ‘sonney’ must be careful and promise good 
Mrs. Tallman not to do so again Sonney! I'd 
have sonneyed him, if he had been my boy!” 

“]T dare say he deserved it. 


the woman live ? 


But how does 
They say she is very poor. 
Mrs. White says she never saw such a mean 
load of furniture as they brought. 
respectable. 


Yet she looks 
I met her this morning as I was 
coming out of Darling & Brown's.” 

‘* And she feels respectable, too, I can assure 
you. But with all her management, it is easy 
She has 
nothing to depend upon but her needle, but la! 
soul, she is as particular about her children’s man- 


ners aud language as if she was a minister's wife. 


to be seen that they are as poor as Job. 


‘They must be sent to school every single day and 
and such like 
things, if she works her fingers off to pay for it. 
The oldest boy is learning a trade in the city, and 
I really believe that she and the children would 
starve during the week rather than not have 
something nice for him on Sunday, when he comes 
home. 


learn geography and grammar 


Then such a ridiculous fuss as she makes 
over him, telling him about her plans and asking 
his advice ; just as if the opinion of a ’prentice boy 
was of any consequence! She may be a decent 


sort of a woman, for aught I know, but one thing 
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is certain: she has’nt any faculty to get a living 
or govern her children. ‘There is nothing like 
keeping children under and making them know 
their places, neighbor Gadman; and if this 
widow Banks dont find out as much before she 
is many years older, I miss my guess. ‘That pre- 
cious boy of hers rules the whole roost now. 
It fairly makes me ache to see her manage 
them, for let my boys be what they may now, 
as long as they were under my thumb, they 
had to walk pretty straight. Happen what will, 
I have one thing to comfort me: it can’t be said 
I spoiled them by indulgence.” 

** Certainly not,” said Mrs. Gadman as she rose 
to leave, anxious to discuss widow Banks’ “ ways 
and means” with a gossip who lived some rods 
beyond ; and, “certaily not,” we repeat, Mrs. 
Rhoda, for when wert thou ever guilty of showing 
anything like indulgence to aught beneath thy 
control? Rigidly just, according to thy poor, mea- 
gre conceptions of justice, we grant thee—but in- 
dulgence,—why, the file-like tones of thy voice, 
the cold, steady gleam of thy light blue eyes, thy 
pale, diminutive, froze-and-thawed visage, would 
be sufficient vouchers for thy innocence, even if 
we were unable to point to the dutiful example 
of thy stroug-limbed, stout-hearted boys, who eim- 
braced the first opportunity to slip from beneath 
thy maternal thumb, and, true to their early hab- 
its, have continued te * walk straight”—away> 
without pausing to cast one look of regret at the 
home of their childhood, or wishing, even in dreams, 
to see again their mother's face ; but, violent, seif- 
ish aud unprincipled, one now hunts the cunning 
beaver on our western waters, a savage amoung 
savages, and the other makes one of the crowd 
of nameless ones who swell the ranks of ‘Taylor 
in the chapparals of Mexico. 

Alas for thee, Mrs. Rhoda Tailman! Alas, 
for all poor, stinted souls, who have learned to 
recognise no higher law than mere physical force, 
who still cling to the old code of lex talionis as 
tenaciously as if they had been born within the 
shadow of an ludian wigwam ! 

But in justice to the old woman, we must add, 
that if she had lived more than fifty years with- 
out catching one echo of that angelic chorus of 
peace aud good will, which for eighteen hundred 
years has quivered through the atmosphere of our 
globe, filling the heart of the listener with hopes 
mightier than death and the grave, it was, in part, 
owing to other causes than wilful iguorance. 

Born in the midst of the squalid misery of the 
drunkard’s home, where the very atmosphere was 
heavy with strife, curses and quarrels—alike the 
victim of a drunken father’s rage and the ungov- 
ernab!le temper of a miserable, sorely-tried mother, 
what wonder that she grew up with some dozen 
more young immortals, ignorant, selfish and un- 
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BY MISS MARTHA RUSSELL. 


“ Turre, take that, and that, and that!” and | 
Rhoda Tallman brought her hard hand against | 


the ears of a some eight years old urchin, with a 
force and dexterity that would have done honor 
to any beetle-headed professor of pugilism in 
America or England either,—not excepting the 
famous * Chicken,” himself. 

The boy was evidently used to it, for he did 
not shrink or dodge, but sustained the blows with 
a kind of dogged indifference. Retreating a step 
or two, she eyed him from head to foot a moment, 
and again weut on. 

** Now look at your trowsers—all plastered with 
mud! You have been through every mud-pud- 
die between here and the school-house. Shut up, 
—not a word out of your mouth,” she continued, 
seeing him about to speak. ‘ Who do you think 
is going to pay me for rubbing the skin off my 
hands every week, to keep you decent—to say 
nothing of the wood and soap? Not the select- 
men, I can tell you, for it’s little enough they are 
willing to pay!” Then, as if, to use one of her 
own expressions, she did not know how to keep 
her hands off from him, she stepped forward, and, 
seizing him by the collar of a poor, faded, forlorn- 
looking cotton jacket, she shook him very much as 
we have seen a snarling cur shake a kitten that 
had presumed to cross his path. 
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“There, now go into the garden and see if you 
can weed out the beet beds, and let me catch you 
picking green currants or getting down on your 
knees in the dirt, if you dare!” 

The boy walked slowly away until he reached 
an angle of the building, when he paused and 
pouted his lips and clenched his fist in a manner 
that indicated anything but submission and re- 
spect. It was well for him that she did not turn, 
us usual, to see that her orders were obeyed, but 
hastened in to join a visitor whom she had very 
impolitely left alone, while she performed this lit- 
tle scene. 

After taking breath and assuring her gossip 
that “she might thank her stars that she had none 
of the town poor to deal with, as they were 
the most provoking, idle, ungrateful, lying set of 
beings ever permitted to breathe,” she took up 
her work, and with it the thread of conversation 
which her violent anger at the sight of little Ned’s 
mud-bespattered trowsers had broken. 

“As to the family in the other part of the 
house, as I was saying, Mrs. Gadman, I know but 
precious little about them, but that is quite enough. 
I wish they had kept where they belonged.” 

‘Indeed! I thought you would be pleased to 
have some one in the house with you. Those 
rooms always look so gloomy and _ pokerish, 
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that I am almost afraid to pass them after 
dark.” 

Mrs. Gadman spoke mischievously, for she 
well knew that Mrs. Rhoda’s bad reputation as 
a neighbor, was the principal reason why part 
of the house, that belonged to her brother-in-law, 
remained unoccupied, — several of those who had 
tried it, declaring that people might as well try to 
live in a hornet’s nest as to live in the house with 
her. 

“Yes, I dare say. There are some folks in 
the world who are always afeard of their own 
shadow, and can’t be contented unless they are 
eternally surrounded by a whole gang of people,” 
said the old womau sharply. “ But I like their 
room better than their company. Thank Heaven, 
I arn't narvous! As to ghosts and pokers, I 
had rather deal with all that ever walked than 
this woman’s children. They are constantly can- 
tering through the passage aftersomething. Look 
at that great grease spot,” she continued, pointing 
to a slight stain on her well-scoured floor; “ only 
yesterday the youngest took it into his head to 
run through here with a great slice of bread and 
butter in his hand. Of course, he dropped it in 
the middle of the floor, and, now, I may scrub and 
scour a mouth to get it out. But lam not going 
to have them runningin and out here, and so | 
told them pretty plainly, and her too.” 

** What did she say?” 

**Oh, she was mighty polite and pretty, so 
sorry that ‘sonney’ had made me any trouble, 
but ‘sonney’ must be careful and promise good 
Mrs. Tallman not todo so again Sonney! I'd 
have sonneyed him, if he had been my boy!” 

“TI dare say he deserved it. 
the woman live? 


But how does 
They say she is very poor. 
Mrs. White says she never saw such a mean 
Yet she looks 
I met her this morning as I was 
coming out of Darling & Brown’s.” 


load of furniture as they brought. 
respectable. 


** And she feels respectable, too, [ can assure 


you. But with all her management, it is easy 


to be seen that they are as poor asJob. She has 
nothing to depend upon but her needle, but la! 


soul, she is as particular about her children’s man- 


ners aud language as if she was a minister's wife. | 


‘They must be sent to school every singie day and 
learn geography and grammar and such like 
things, if she works her fingers off to pay for it. 
The oldest boy is learning a trade in the city, and 
I really believe that she and the children would 
starve during the week rather than not have 
something nice for him on Sunday, when he comes 
home. ‘Then such a ridiculous fuss as she makes 
over him, telling him about her plans and asking 
his advice ; just as if the opinion of a ’prentice boy 
was of any consequence! She may be a decent 
sort of a woman, for aught I know, but one thing 
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is certain: she has’nt any faculty to get a living 
or govern her children. There is nothing like 
keeping children under and making them know 
their places, neighbor Gadman; and if this 
widow Banks dont find out as much before she 
is many years older, I miss my guess. ‘That pre- 
cious boy of hers rules the whole roost now. 
It fairly makes me ache to see her manage 
them, for let my boys be what they may now, 
as long as they were under my thumb, they 
had to walk pretty straight. Happen what will, 
I have one thing to comfort me: it can’t be said 
I spoiled them by indulgence.” 

** Certainly not,” said Mrs. Gadman as she rose 
to leave, anxious to discuss widow Banks’ “ ways 
and means” with a gossip who lived some rods 
beyond; and, “certainly not,” we repeat, Mrs. 
Rhoda, for when wert thou ever guilty of showing 
anything like indulgence to aught beneath thy 
control? Rigidly just, according to thy poor, mea- 
gre conceptions of justice, we grant thee—but in- 
dulgence,—why, the file-like tones of thy voice, 
the cold, steady gleam of thy light blue eyes, thy 
pale, diminutive, froze-and-thawed visage, would 
be sufficient vouchers for thy innocence, even if 
we were unable to poiut to the dutiful example 
of thy stroug-limbed, stout-hearted boys, who eim- 
braced the first opportunity to slip from beneath 
thy maternal thumb, and, true to their early hab- 
its, have continued te * walk straight”—away> 
without pausing to cast one look of regret at the 
home of their childhood, or wishing, even in dreams, 
to see again their mother’s face ; but, violent, seif- 
ish aud unprincipled, one now hunts the cunning 
beaver on our western waters, a savage amoung 
savages, and the other makes one of the crowd 


| of nameless ones who swell the ranks of ‘Taylor 


in the chapparals of Mexico. 

Alas for thee, Mrs. Rhoda Tallman! Alas, 
for all poor, stinted souls, who have learned to 
recognise no higher law than mere physical force, 
who still cling to the old code of lex talionis as 
tenaciously as if they had been born within the 
shadow of an ludian wigwam ! 

But in justice to the old woman, we must add, 
that if she had lived more than fifty years with- 
out catching one echo of that angelic chorus of 
peace aud good will, which for eighteen hundred 
years has quivered through the atinosphere of our 
globe, filling the heart of the listener with hopes 
mightier than death and the grave, it was, in part, 
owing to other causes than wilful ignorance. 

Born in the midst of the squalid misery of the 
drunkard’s home, where the very atmosphere was 
heavy with strife, curses and quarrels—alike the 
victim of a drunken father’s rage and the ungov- 
ernable temper of a miserable, sorely-tried mother, 
what wonder that she grew up with some dozen 
more young immortals, ignorant, selfish and un- 
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governable? As she advanced towards woman- 
hood, several influences operated to soften or rath- 
er conceal the sharp, disagreeable points in her 
character. At eighteen she became the wife of 
Jo. Tallman, an easy, good-tempered, indolent 
fellow, who after one or two futile attempts to en- 
force his authority on some disputed points, was 
obliged to leave the field to his shrewish wife, and 
in a few weeks became submissive as a Jamb. 

As a child, in that abode of rags and drunken- 
ness, Rhoda had been marked by habits of clean- 
liness and industry, at least, so far as they could 
be developed in such a place. ‘These character- 
istics, so well in themselves, had grown with her 





growth and strengthened with her strength, until | 


they comprised, in her view, both religion and 
ethics. 


Longfellow, in his * Hyperion,” speaks | 


of a poor German woman whose highest concep- | 


tion of the happiness of Heaven, was to sit in a 
Mrs. Rho- 
da was a kindred spirit, though we are not quite 


clean, white apron, and sing psalms. 


certain that her ideal would be realized, unless 


there were some floors to scrub or stains to scratch 


out. 


. ; ’ 
Jo. Tallman was a blacksmith: and it cannot | and, a few hours after his birth, exchanged the 
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before the evil influence of the place showed it- 
selfin the idiotic volubility of the usuaily quiet father, 
and the heightened color and braggart tones of 
the sons. But the wife and mother was the last 
to see this. She sat alone by the fireside, dili- 
gently plying her knitting needies, and comfort- 
ing herself with the reflection that “ there is no 
loss without some gain. If they were absent, 
she needed much less fire; besides, they would 
not be littering her room with whittlings and 
other rubbish—the tavern is the place for such 
doings—a handful of dirt more or less, there, did 
not matter much any way.” 

Such was Mrs. Rhoda Tallman from her youth 
up; and such was she when she took little 
Ned Norris to live with her,—hard, querulous 
and exacting. 

Ned was one of— 


“ Law’s outcasts on the earth, 
The child of love—betraying and betrayed,— 


The blossom opened in the upas’ shade.” 


So ran the rumor, for the mother, poor, young, 


| . 
homeless thing, refused to answer all questions, 


be denied, that when he came in from the shop, | 


his coarse shoes left many unsightly traces on his 
wife’s nicely-scoured floors, especia!ly in damp, 
rainy weather, which were sure to call forth sharp 
words from her, and not unfrequently roused a 


spirit of bitter recrimination which left foot-prints 


in their hearts far more unsightly and difficult of 


erasure than those on the floor. The wordy 
conflict was unequal: Jo. had uo great develop- 
ment of the organ of language, beiug too easy to 
scold, and, by degrees, he discovered that he could 
enjoy himself far more to his mind in the chimney 
corner of the village bar-room than at his own 
fire-side, thus leaving his two boys wholly to the 
control of his “ better half.” 


watching and whipping, Rhoda managed to keep 


her boys remarkably ignorant of the mysteries of | 


making mud pies, measuring the depth ef brooks, 
climbing fences and trees, and such like exploits, 
to which the mind of childhood * doth seriously 
incline.” 

relaxed the pressure of her thumb ; buat by equiv- 
falsehood, 


they often contrived to slip from beneath it, until 


ocation, deception, and finally open 


in physical strength they became more than a | 


match for her, when they treated her commands 
with contempt and defiance. This state of things 
was not brought without many severe struggles 
on her part to retain her arbitrary control over 
them, and their home not unfrequently echoed 
to high words of auger and strife. They soon 
followed their father’s example, and the tavern 


became their constant resort. It was not long 


cold charity of the village almshouse for that of 


| the grave. 


| the lowest instead of the highest bidder. 


the child was about four 
magnates, 


When years old, 
the decided 
that it would be much less expensive to board 


town in their wisdom, 
out the few paupers dependent on them, than 
to support an almshouse. Accordingly, at the 


annual town-meeting they were set up at auc- 


_tion like any other town property, save with 


this radical difference, they were struck off to 
‘Thus 


it happened that little Ned, after going the 


| rounds of seme half-dozen families, 


that neces- 
sity or the desire for gain hed induced to ‘bid 


him off ” at the lowest living prices, became an 
During their early years, by dint of scolding, | 


inmate of Mrs. Tallman’s dwelling. He was a 


bright, quick-witted, impulsive boy, and, young 


as he was, he did not fail to see, or rather 


| feel, that the aim of each family was to make 


As they grew older, she by no means | 





the most out of their bargain; and, as they 
were generally people with whom cufis were 
more ready coin than caresses, the consequence 
was, that he became indifferent to punishment, 
careless, idle and stubborn. 

But the angel of mercy never wholly abandons 
the heart of childhood, and sometimes a gift from 
a schoolmate, (for the selectmen stipulated that 
the people who kept him should, at least, make a 
pretence of sending him to school,) ora kind word 
from the teacher, would stir his better nature aud 
kept it from becoming entirely encrusted with evil: 

Until the widow Banks and her children came 
to reside in the house, Ned had never given much 
thought to his friendless, isolated condition. Some- 
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times, indeed, on the “last day ” of school, when 
the picture-books were distributed, and the school- 
mates ran shouting home to show theirs to their 
mothers and sisters, he had walked at a slower 
pace, wondering why he had no relations, and 
very much wishing that he had a sister, or, at 
least, a cousin, to whom he could show his pictures. 

But when George and Sarah Banks became his 
schoolmates, and he listened to their ceaseless 
quotations and references to “ mamma” and 
“ brother Fred,” this feeling became more distinct. 
Many times, as he bent over the garden beds, 
after school, with his allotted task before him, his 
eyes would wander towards the window where 
Mrs. Banks usually sat, ceaselessly plying her 


b 





needle, on * band, gusset and seam,” occasionally | 
turning her head to reply to little Allan’s “ bo | 
peep,” or listening with a quiet smile to the bird- 
like chatter of George and Sarah, as they related 
the events which had taken place in their minia- 
ture world during the day, he could not help 
feeling the difference between hishome and theirs ; | 
and he wondered if Mrs. Banks never scolded, nor | 
got angry, like Mrs. Rhoda, and how it would 
seem to have such 


| 
| 
| 


a home. His fingers would | 
forget their mole-like task, and he would sit dream- 
ing of these things until the sharp voice of his 
mistress roused all the old Adam in his nature, 
and he pursued his work, muttering: “If she 
wanted weeds pulled any faster, she might pull | 
them herself.” 

After turning to bestow on Mrs. Rhoea the 
grin of defiance on the occasion which we have 
described at the commencement of this tale, he 
walked slowly into the garden and began jerking up 
the weeds with the half-formed wish in his heart, 
that he could jerk Mrs. Rhoda in the same way, 
He did not once look up as usual to Mrs. Banks’ 
window, nor pause to listen to the excited voices 
of the children, who were speaking very eagerly. 
Had he done so, he would have seen that they 








were speaking of him. 


intent on listening to the evil voices in his own | 


heart, to heed even the footsteps of Mrs. Banks as 


on his head, and said: 

** George tells me that you fell and hurt your 
ancle while assisting my little girl to escape from 
a drove of cattle, to-day.” 

“T could n't help it!” began the boy, in a tone 
of deprecation, for Mrs. Tallinan was no believer 
in accidents, and he mistook Mrs. Banks’ tone for 
one of censure. 
it rolled.” 


«| stepped on a round stone aud 


* Of course you could not help it,” 
amused at his manner. 


she replied, 
*] did not intend to chide 
you for falling, but to thank you for your care of 
Sarah, and to see how badly you are hurt. Which 


He was too angry,—too | 


| thing.’ 


| 


she came along the alley, until she laid her hand | 





foot is it 7” she asked, bending down toexamine it. 


The boy looked with a kind of bashful wonder 
in the widow’s face, then down at his little, bare, 
brown feet, and, hastily drawing back, he rinsed 
them in a shallow pool of water, left standing by 
the recent shower, and held it up for her to ex- 
amine, saying in a tone of hesitation: “ All the 
black won’t come off, ma’am.” 

“ Never mind that, my boy. 
swollen. 
upon it. 


It is somewhat 
Now put it down and bear your weight 
Where does it hurt the most ?” she con- 
tinued, pressing her fingers upen the swollen 
place. 

The boy winced at the touch, and replied: 
‘“* Please do n’t turn it that way, ma’am.” 

** It is badly sprained, and will make you lame 
for some days, I fear. If you will go into the 
house with me, I will bind it up for you.” 

The boy hesitated. “I’m afraid Mrs. Rhoda 
will thrash me if I do,” he finally replied. 

“Thrash you?” repeated the widow, in sur- 
prise, 

*“*T mean she will whip me if Ido not finish 
weeding these two beds before sundown.” 

** Did you not tell Mrs. Tallman that you had 
hurt your foot?” 

oN 


No, ma’am.” 

** But you should have told her when you first 
came home, and she would have bound it up nice- 
ly. Why did you not tell her?” she continued, 
rather curiously, as she marked his sudden change 
of expression. 

‘* Because—because,” he stammered, while his 
lip trembled at the thought of her blows that had 
scarcely ceased to tingle, “ because she would n't 
let me; and if I had, she would only have said as 
she always does, that she was plaguy glad of it, 
for it would learn me to stand up another time. I 
won't stay here!” he continued, more vehement- 
ly. ** I'll run away. I hate her, and I wish she 
was dead!” 

“Hush, hush, my boy!” said Mrs. Banks, 
gently. ‘* This is all wrong. You do not kuow 
what you are saying. You do not wish any such 


’ 


“Well, then, I wish I was dead; for every 


body scolds at me and thrashes me,” and the poor 
boy drew his ragged cap over his face and burst 
into tears. 

This time there was more of sorrow than of 
anger in his tones, and the motherly heart of Mrs. 
Banks was touched at the frieudless condition they 
betrayed. ‘ Poor child, poor little fellow,” she 
said as she took his hand in hers, “have you no 
friends, no one to look after you?” 

The boy shook his head, and continued to sob. 

‘“ You must not feel so badly, Edward,” she 
continued, after a moment's silence. ‘1 will be 
your friend, and I will ask Mrs. Tallman to let 


you come and se¢ us often. We will all love you 
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very much ; indeed, George and Sarah do already. 
Only think,” she went on with an effort to cheer 
him, “if you had been dead, who would have 
saved Sarah to-day ? You have no mother, they 
say,” she felt his hand tremble in hers as she 
spoke, ‘but if you try to be a good boy, I will be 
your mother, and George and Sarah and little 
Allan shall be your brothers and sister. You 
would like that, I dare say.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” whispered the subdued child, 
as if he did not comprehend how all this was to be 
brought about. 

“ T will now go and talk to Mrs. Tallman about 
your ancle, and, if she does not object, I will send 
George to help you finish weeding.” 

Mrs. Rhoda had parted froin her gossip, and re- 
sumed her work, when she saw Mrs. Banks ap- 
proaching her door. ‘ What can she be coming 
here after, I wonder?” she muttered. ‘ To bor- 
row something, I "ll warrant. J have expected it 
ever since she came here. But 1’m not going to 
begin any such work, and so I'll let her know in 
the first of it.” 


ance,” said the visitor. ‘I find that children 
soon get tired of working alone.” 

“ Assistance! Do you suppose I am going out 
there to pull weeds when I keep him for seventy- 
five cents a week, and what work I can get out of 
him ? and, the Lord knows, that is little enough,” 
said the old woman, sharply. 

* Certaivly not,” replied the widow Banks, with 
a significance that she tried in vain to repress, 
‘but my George is constantly teasing me for 
something to do. He is very fond of gardening, 
and, when we had one, used to help me a great 
deal. He would be delighted to assist Edward if 
you would permit him, and I should take it as 
quite a favor.” 

Mrs. Rhoda’s first thought was to refuse, but a 
moment’s reflection told her that four hands might 
be better than two, even if they were those of 
children ; besides, they would be where she could 
keep her eye upon them constantly, therefore she 
consented. 

Mrs. Banks then spoke of Ned's ancle, and the 
cause of the injury. 





This amiable determination soon communicated | 


itself to her fingers, which twitched the needle 


through the coarse cloth she was sewing, with a | 
more decided jerk than usual, and her whole | 


meagre figure said as plainly as words: “I nei- 
ther borrow nor lend.” 

Mrs. Banks paused at the door, and wiped her 
shoes with a degree of care that in any other 


mood would have won the old woman’s admira- | 
tion ; but she did not look up until that lady said | 


pleasantly : 

** Good afternoon, Mrs. Tallman. Isaw you at 
the window, and was tempted to come in and chat 
awhile ; but your floor is so neat that I am almost 


afraid to step on it.” 


This compliment acted asa slight solvent on | 


the old lady’s determination, and she condescend- 


‘ . | 
ed to look up and say: “Come in, ma’am. You | 
need n't be afraid of stepping on the floor, for it is | 


dirty enough, I am sure, though I washed it up 
this morning. But there’s little use in a body’s 
trying to keep decent in such weather, when it 
rains once in two hours, and with that good-for- 
nothing boy to run in and out, and make more 
tracks than a dog.” 

* But even we housekeepers must confess, that 
if the frequent showers do leave some traces on 
our floors, the effect without is beautiful. I have 
just been through your garden, and it really did 
my heart good to see how bright and thrifty every 
thiug looked. I could almost hear the plants 
grow.” 


The old lady hastily interrupted her: “ Fell 
down! I thought he had, by the look of his clothes 
| when he came home. If he has hurt his foot I'm 
| glad of it. What business had he to go near the 
oxen? But I don’t believe a word about his be- 
ing hurt. He is always muking up some lie or 
| other.”’ 

| But his ancle is really sprained, I assure you, 
| Mrs. ‘Tallman, and as it was done in assisting my 
child, I think I ought to attend to it, though | 
know | shall not do it half so skilfully as you 
would.” 

“Skilful or not,” returned Mrs. Rhoda, “I 
shan’t find bandages and liniment for every little 
scratch that young one gets. If I did, 1 should 
have my hands full. But you can do as you like. 
You can afford to, I suppose.” 
| Mrs. Banks was not unmindful of the sneering 
emphasis which the old lady placed upou her 
closing remark, but she answered mildly: 

* Poor as I am, I can at least afford to be grate- 
ful, especially to one who has perhaps saved the 
life of my child.” 

“ Umph!” muttered Mrs. Rhoda, as the door 
closed on her visitor, ‘*] should think she had 
young ones enough of her own to look after, with- 
out troubling herself with the town poor. But 1 
dare say, it would make no difference if she had a 
I knew she had no faculty.” 


dozen. 

George soon joined Ned in the garden, and 
though the old lady watched them sharply, she 
never caught them even once gathering the cur- 
rants that grew in tempting proximity, or other- 
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she replied: * Yes, do go along, and be done with 
. 

The ancle was neatly bandaged; and then, | 
there never was, in Ned’s opinion, such lots of 
curiosities as the children displayed to his ad- 
miring gaze. First, there was the new alphabet 
that ‘“ Brother Fred had brought to Allan, gaily 
illustrated on squares of Bristol board ; then Al- 
lan’s file of tin soldiers, and a sadly mutilated set 
they were, some wanting a head and some an 





arm or leg, but all the more natural for that, as 
George observed, for it proved that they had seen 
hard service. Then there was George’s and 
Sarah’s box of books—such a wonderiul box, to 
say nothing of the bocks. ‘There was Dr. Frank- 
lin pasted on the centre of the lid, flanked on 
either side by runaway apprentices, with their 
sticks and bundles, stray dogs, horses, cows, ships, 
steamboats, hats, mufis, while directly over his | 
head ran a whole train Ah, it 
was a wonderful box—quite a miniature gallery, 
and it seemed as if Ned would never tire of look- 
ing at it and asking questions. 


of railroad-cars. 


They had scarcely come to the books, when 
Mrs. Banks that Mrs. 
had not given Ned permission to stay, and she 


reminded them Tallman 


The | 


children were very anxious to have him stay just 


might be displeased if he did not return. 


; , ' | 
to see one more, aud Ned himself looked very 
wistfully at a red and blue Robinson Crusoe, who 
sat holding the geutie lama by the halter, which 


George had just opened ; but when Mrs. Banks re- 


peated her remark, and added, that if he went 
then Mrs. Taliman would be more willing to let | 
him come aguin, he turned away resolutely, say- 
ing: ** Please ma’am, will you let George ask 
her? ” 

« T will ask her myself,” replied Mrs. Banks, 
kindly. 

The kind widow kept her word, and Mrs. 
Rhoda consented, though in no very gracious 


manner, muttering, “if he was there he would be 
out of her way.” 

So little Ned became a frequent visitor in Mrs. 
Banks’ apartments. As his bashfulness wore off, 
she soon found that he was course and rude in his 
language and manners—how should he be other- 
wise 7—and very ignorant. She did not reject 
him, however, as a bad boy, who would contami- 
nate her own children, but her kind heart yearned 
over him, and she strove by wise and gentle 
teachings to lead him to “overcome evil with 
good.” It was long before she could perceive any 
radical change in these respects, yet her “ faith 
was large in time,” and she did not despair. 

And she was right. In her room, the boy 
caught glimpses of childhood’s fairy land, from 
which he had been excluded from his very birth. 
He was not ungrateful, and gradually her smile of 
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approval or glance of mild reproof came to have 
more influence over him than all the cuffs he had 
received from his birth, and these had been neither 
few nor far between. 

He certainly was a better boy, or Mrs. Rhoda a 
better woman: for, though she frequently raised 
her hand in the old scientific manner, the blows 
were much lees frequent and heavy. Perhaps a 
breath of the atmosphere of quiet happiness that 
pervaded the widow’s apartment, had crept through 
the key-hole, (she always kept the doors shut on 
account of the children,) and somewhat softened 
the acerbity of her temper, or perhaps it might 
be traced to the many little attentions and acts of 
kindness which Mrs. Banks persisted in showing 
her, notwithstanding the indifferent and often 
coarse manner in which they were received. 

But, to whatever influence we ascribe it, it is 
certain that she one day called all the children to 
her door, and divided between them a fine, large 
apple ; and moreover, she not only gave Mrs, 
Bauks permission to stretch her clothes-line to a 
post ov her side of the grass-plot in the rear of the 
house, a privilege which she had peremptorily 
refused when she first moved there, but she 
condescended to accept an invitation to 
True, this visit terminated rather unfortu- 
nately, for the old Jady did not hesitate to tell 
Mrs. Banks that she considered her wholly at 
fault in the management of her children, and to 
enlarge upon her own method. 

‘*My boys were never allowed to litter up a 


tea. 


| room like that,” she said, pointing to a corner 


where George was manufacturing a chair for 
Sarah’s doll, while she and Allan watched his 
progress with delight. “If they wanted to 
whittle, there was room enough out-doors, and 
that is the place for them” 

“ Yes,” hegan Mrs. Banks, very innocently, 
“I highly approve of out-door sports for boys, 
and girls too; but if we leave them too much 
to themselves, they are liable to trouble other 
people, and contract bad habits, and 

“Do you mean to twit me to my face 
interrupted Mrs. Rhoda, angrily. “I guess my 
boys are no worse than other people’s; and some 
folks that I know of, may live to see theirs 
a great deal worse ;”’ and, bobbing her head up and 
down like a beetle against the wall, the indig- 
nant dame marched out of the room, and bang. 
ed the door after her. 

For several weeks afier this visit, she met all 
Mrs. Banks’ advances with a frostiness that 
would have chilled a less hopeful nature; but 
gentleness and patience, combined with faith 
and love, can do much even in our world of 
discord, and, in time, they did not fail to soften 
the anger of Rhoda Tallman. 

To the surprise of the whole neighborhood, 
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and the chagrin of a notorious gossip, who had 
wagered that Mrs. Banks would not stay in the 
house six months, she continued to reside there 
until her year’s lease expired. Then, in hope 
of obtaining employment on better terms, and 
influenced partly by ber desire to be nearer her 
son Fred, she moved to New Haven. 

It was a dark, sad day for Ned when the 
good widow and her children left B. How sad, 
none but those whose childhood has been friend- 
less and lone like his can tell, and God grant 
they may be few! 

He had earnestly promised Mrs. Banks to 
remember her teachings, and to try to be a 
good boy; but as he stood on the steps watching 
the slow progress of the wagon that bore his 
friends and their few household chattels away, 
the prospect of ever being able to fulfil that 
promise seemed to grow more and more hope- 
less, and when it turned the corner into the 
great stage-road, and George waved his hand 
for the lust To the 
old lady’s humanity be it recorded, that she did 
not box him or make any demonstration to- 


time, he burst into tears. 


wards it, but contented herself with saying, rather | 


sharply: ** Well, well, boy, there *s no use in cry- 
ing. You Il 


find enough to cry about before you die, without 


George couldu’t stay here forever. 


erying after him ;—though I must say,” she con- 
tinued, turning to a neighbor who had ‘ dropped 
“that he is one of the 
best-behaved boys I ever saw, and the wonder is, 
how he comes to be so, for his mother certainly 
haint no faculty to manage children.” 

‘1 never thought she had much faculty for 
anything. If she had, she kept it to herself, for 
she wasn't a bit sociable,” replied the woman, 
« Was n't she 


in’ to see them start, 


who was somewhat of a gossip. 
rather queer?” 

“ Queer or not,” said Mrs. Rhoda, taking her 
up rather testily, “she had as few bad streaks as 
anybody I know of, and everybody has some.” 

Ay, and everybody has some good streaks, 
friend Rhoda ; but thine, alas, that were drawn 
out and made faintly luminous by the warm rays 
of the sun of Love, soon begun to fade in its 
absence, and in a few weeks, become dim and 
Little Ned felt this change, and 
between the querulous temper of the old lady and 
the returning influence of his old habits, grew dis- 
couraged, and almost ceased to wish to become a 
good boy. 

But he did not forget his friends; and when 
Dick Mills, the stage-driver, occasionally brought 
him such trifling tokens from the Banks family, 
as their limited means enabled them to procure, 
he longed for something to send in return, to 
prove that he was not ungrateful. This desire 
became very strong, but all his little store of keep- 


dingy as before. 
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sakes had been their gifts, and, although he 
sometimes received a penny or two for some 
slight service rendered a neighbor, Mrs. Rhoda 
was sure to find it out and take them into her 
keeping. 

One summer day, as he was at his old work 
in the garden, a thought came to him that 
brightened his face at once. 

There was the raspberry bush in the corner 
of the garden—his bush, for even Mrs. Rhoda 
recognised his claim to it, with its rich burden 
of delicious fruit beginning to ripen. 

‘“‘ They "Il be almost as big as acorn-cups,” he 
said, eyeing them with delight, “ and I'll send 
them. I don’t believe that George and Sarah 
will get any in New Haven half as large as mine.” 
But the next thing was a basket to put them 

He would not ask Mrs. Rhoda, for fear of be- 
ing forbidden “ to think of such nonsense ;” and, 
after several attempts to manufacture one from 
flags and bull-rushes, he gave up, and concluded 
to ask his friend Dick, the driver, to lend him one. 
It so happened, that the day previous to the one 
on which Dick had promised to take his present 
to the city, Mrs. Rhoda had occasion to leave 
home for several hours. She set out his dinner 
on the table, and, after laying out work enough to 
keep him busy a whole day, left him alone. 

Ned worked very industriously until nearly 
noon, when he began to feel hungry, and cast oc- 
casional glances toward the noon mark, on the 
kitchen window-sill. 


in. 


At length the lazy shadow 
crept quite off the mark, and he was proceeding 
to the house to get his dinner, when his eye was 
caught by a forlorn-looking woman, half squaw 
and half mulatto, who was coming down the 
street, with several baskets on her arm. 

Seeing him eye them earnestly, she stepped up 
to the gate, and asked him to buy one. There 
was one just the size he wanted. Ah, how he 
longed for it! The splinters were so white and 
smooth—the red and yellow stains upon it so gay 
and bright! He did not heed the woman’s jar- 
gon, but stood, turning it round and round, view- 
ing it very wistfully, until her “ You'll take it, 
my little man; it is only a sixpence,” aroused 
him, and he putit back, with a sigh, saying, “ No, 
ma’am, I ca’nt.” 

“If your mother would just give me a bit of 
dinner, I would n’t mind letting you keep it for 
that,” said the squaw. 

Mother! Ned sighed again; but suddenly re- 
membering his own dinner, he asked her to wait 
a moment ; and, running into the house, he 
brought out the bread and meat that Mrs. Rhoda 
had left for him, and asked her if that would do 

‘* Yes, my man, though it is cheap enough at 
that, I can tell you.” She took the victuals, and 
placed the basket in his hand. 
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Ned hid his prize in the thick currant-bushes, 
aud returned to his work in high spirits, and with 
such good will, that even Mrs. Rhoda, on her re- 
turn, condescended to say ‘‘that he had done 
quite as much as she expected he would.” 

After supper he gathered his berries, and tied 
over them a nice piece of white paper, that some 
school-mate had given him long before. He was 
stealing past the door very softly, when the old 
lady saw him, and called him back. ‘ Her hand- 
kercher—her great yaller cotton handkercher ”— 
was missing, and he was required to give an ac- 
count of it. 

He disclaimed all knowledge of it ; but a glimpse 
of the basket, which he in vain tried to hide be- 
hind him, aroused her suspicion at once. 

‘Whose basket is that? What have you got 
in it, you young scamp?” she exclaimed, angrily, 
as she suatched it from his hand. 

“Jt is not there. I have not got it, nor seen 
it,” cried*the boy, earnestly, as she tore off his 
nice cover. 

‘‘ What is all this? Where did you get this 
basket, and what are you doing with these ber- 
ries!” she repeated. 

Ned saw himself obliged to relate the story 
of his purchase ; but as soon as he mentioned the 
basket-woman, her anger knew uo limits. Re- 
gardless of his repeated declarations, that the wo- 
man never entered the gate, she insisted that the 
squaw had stolen her handkerchief, or he had 
given it to her in exchange for the basket. 

Again the blows fell about his ears, in a man- 
ner that proved that her “right hand had not for- 
gotten its cunning” ‘ There,—into the house 
with you, you little thieving rascal!” she ex- 
claimed, as she drove him before her to the door. 

The color mounted in the boy’s cheek as he 
faced her, and said, firmly, ‘ Will you give me 
iny basket ?” 

* Your basket ?” she replied, mimicking him. 
** [ should like to know by what means it caine 
yours. I guess you 'll learn not to peddle off my 
things to a drunken squaw again, thief.” 

The boy cast a glance of hatred and defiance 
at her, as she placed his basket in the cupboard, 
and ordered him to bed. 

He went to his garret, and sat down on his bed, 
swelling with rage and disappointment. 

*‘ She shan't have it!” he muttered, at length, 
—she shan’t have it, for I hate her perfectly ! 

I'll steal it, and run away. 
night !” 

Mrs. Rhoda’s bed-room door stood open that 
night ; but Ned’s bare feet gave back no sonnd as 
he stole across the floor to the cupboard, and 
gained possession of his basket: neither did the 
slight rattling of the kitchen-bolt, as it yielded to 
his pressure, disturb her slumbers. 


I ’}] do it this very 
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The next moment he stood beneath the quiet 
stars, as friendless as on the day of his mother’s 
death. But he was too young to reflect—besides, 
he was very, very angry ; and he walked down 
the street with a firm step and tearless eye, until 
he reached the stables of the village inn. There 
were watchful eyes that were not easily cheated, 
and out sprang old Lion, Dick Mills’ dog, with a 
low growl; then instantly recognising him, he 
sprang upon him, wagging his tail, thrusting his 
cold nose up in his face, and manifesting his sur- 
prise and delight by quick, nervous barks. 


Tho boy’s whispered ‘‘Get out! Get down, 
Lion!” only made him redouble his gambols ; 
and, fearing to wake some of the household, if he 
spoke louder, he permitted the dog to go on, until 
they reached the outskirts of the village. 


Noble old Lion! He had an older claim on the 
boy’s heart than even the Banks family ; and, af- 
ter they moved away, he was the only thing that 
the child had to love, or that loved him in return. 
Ned felt all this, and there was a choking sensa- 
tion in his throat when he pushed the old fellow 
down, and strove to drive him back. Perhaps 
Lion was conscious of this struggle, for he did not 
obey ; but, springing in advance a few rods, lay 
down directly in his path, and laying his head be- 
tween his outstretched paws, looked up in his face 
with such a wistful, beseeching expression, thit 
the poor boy sat down by the road-side, and burst 
into tears. Again the old dog was around him, 
pushing his head beneath his clasped hands, and 
striving by every means to attract his attention. 
At length the boy wiped away his tears, and, 
patting the old dog’s head, said : 


“No, no, old Lion, you must not go. 
will say I stole you too, I suppose. 
home,—go back, sir!” he continued, sternly. 
The dog retreated a step or two, and stood eycing 
him, with the same wistful look. Ned caught up 
a stone, and, turning away his head, hurled it at 
him. The old fellow gave a low, hoarse growl, 
and turned towards home. 


They 


Go 


The boy went on his way ; but, in spite of his 
efforts to restrain them, the tears rolled slowly 
down his cheeks, and he often turned, as if he ex- 
pected—ay, even hoped to see—his old friend at 
his heels. At sun-rise he was crossing the long 
bridge, on the eastern side of the city H's heart 
sank within him at the sight of so many buildings, 
glittering and gleaming beneath the morning sun, 
for how should he ever find the one inhabited by 
Mrs. Banks? Then he began to think of the light 
in which that good woman would view the step 
he had taken. She might blame him, and, per- 
haps, send him back to B——. He grew irreso- 
lute. Once or twice he ventured to ask some 
boys to tell him where Mrs. Banks lived ; but a { 
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shout of laughter, and a quizzical reply, was all 
that he gained. 

Weary, hungry, and dispirited, he wandered 
along Water-street, until he found himself in the 
vicinity of Long Wharf, when he sat down on a 
pile of lumber, and watched, with listless gaze, 
the movements on board of a brig that was fitting 
out for sea. The scene soon became very busy. 
Trucks and carts began to rattle up and down the 
wharf,—then came gentlemen on foot, and in 
carriages, whose very canes had a_ business-like 
look,—and, finally, a large drove of mules, which, 
amid kickings and snortings, and no very gentle 
coaxings from the sailors, were transferred to the 
brig’s deck. The boy became more interested, and 
drew nearer and nearer, until he sat down on a 
box, close by the brig’s side. ‘Two portly-looking 
gentlemen stood there, talking to a powerful, ath- 
letic-looking man, with a profusion of dark, crispy 
hair, slightly sprinkled with gray, and an open, 
good-humored countenance, barring a slight ex- 
pression of impatience. ‘They were about to pro- 
ceed up the wharf, when this latter turned, as if 
to give some orders to a mau, who was leaning 
over the side, and his eye fell upon the boy, and 
the box on which he was seated. 

“Up with you, my lad!” he exelaimed, hasti- 
ly. “That box should have gone on board before. 


Hallo, there!” he cried to one of the men, “ tell 


Scotch Bill to see that box carefully stowed away !” 
He was again turning away, when the boy’s 
earnest look attracted his attention, and he said, 
impatiently, ** Well, what is it you want, my lad?” 

“ ‘To go to sea,” replied Ned, instinctively. 

‘Go to sea?” repeated the captain, for it was 
no other, eyeing him from head to foot, with a 
quizzical glance. ‘“ And what berth do you ex- 
pect? Do you know a marling-spike from a 
rope’s end?” 

‘* No, sir ; but I can learn.” 

“True, enough, and in more ways than one, 
too. But what do you expect ?” 

The boy looked up, inquiringly. 

‘‘[ mean, what wages do you expect for your 
valuable services? ” 

‘* What you are pleased to give me, sir.” 

“ Come, Bingham,” said one of the gentlemen, 
who, during this conversation, had stood impa- 
tiently tapping his boot with his gold-headed 
cane, “ you have shipped one boy, and that is 
enough.” 

‘** But the rascal has disappointed me; and, as 
you insist on my taking out these passengers, I 
must have some one to wait on them besides old 
Joe. I will overtake you in a few moments.” 

He then turned to the boy, and, by a few well- 
directed questions, drew from him his story. 

‘“« The old sea-cow !” he muttered, as Ned related 
the cause of his running away. ‘“ Well, you 
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got your basket—I’m glad of that! You are 
good grit. You shall go with me, and I will feed 
and clothe you, and give you a trifle beside ; and, 
what ’s more,” he continued, smiling, “* now and 
then a good whipping, just to remind you of that 
old alligator.” 

“I’m used to that,” said the boy, brightening 
up at the skipper’s cheerful tones. 

The captain called a grinning negro, who an- 
swered to the name of ‘‘ Cook,” and gave the boy 
into his charge for the day. The next day, at 
twelve o'clock, the brig Swan was off Montauk 
Point, bound to Guiana. But as we are neither 
a Mother Cary’s chicken nor a mermaid, we 
will not attempt to follow them, but travel back 
to B , in @ manner becoming civilwed and 
christianized people, and take a peep at Esq. B ’ 
and Mr. P , two of the selectmen, who stood 
talking on one corner of the common. 

Mrs. Rhoda has duly notified them of the boy’s 
elopement, and their faces wear such a serene, 
self-satisfied look, that we scarcely need to hear 
Esq. B.’s closing remark, “That there is no use 
in making a fuss about it, for it will be quite a 
saving to the town,” to convince us that they are 
very public-spirited men, who think far more of 
saving a few dollars in the town expenses, than 
saving an immortal soul. 

* * * * * * 

Twelve years have passed, reader—years in 
which Time, that rare daguerreian, has added 
many a scene to the gallery of Memory, sketched 
amid sin and sorrow, perchance ; but they all 
look beautiful in that shaded light. One sketeh 
more, and we have done. 

It is, in the phrase of the old German minne- 
singers, the sweet spring time, and the quiet town 
of B lies bathed, as it were, in the dewy 
beauty of a new creation. 

Its aspect is little changed, for twelve years ef- 
fect much less change in such a place than twelve 
weeks often do in a crowded city ; for time is far 
more lenient than the incendiary, or a board of 
aldermen. ‘True, the moss on the northern roofs 
of the old houses has taken a deeper green, aud, 
in some instances, crept almost up to the ridge— 
the unpainted clapboards have turned a darker 
brown—here and there a house has been painted 
white, and one or two rejoice in the luxury of 
green blinds—but few, save such quiet retrospec- 
tive souls as thou and I, reader, would note the 
change. 

Therefore we need no guide to Mrs. Rhoda’s 
dwelling, nor introduction to the dame herself, 
who, in clean cap and checked apron, often comes 
to the door, and looks down the street ; for, what- 
ever mad freaks time may have played with our 
ringlets and roses, he has left her unscathed—ay, 
and in this distance she looks even renovated. 
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She is watching for some one, I'll wager; and | that Ned “has been kinder to her than an own 
here comes the stage, dashing right past the tav- | child could be ; and she has not the heart to take 
ern, regardless of the yells of a young dog, the | a single thing, now that he has a family of his 
successor of old Lion, who has long since gone the | own to support. It is robbing the baby, God bless 5 
way of all dogs, and turns up at Mrs. Rhoda’s | it!” 
door. Down springs Dick Mills, our old acquaint- * Never mind the baby, Aunt Rhoda,” replies 
ance, and begins to let down the steps. A tight- | Ned, laughing. “I can find means to fill his 
built, manly-looking fellow, in a blue roundabout, | mouth, and a dozen more, if need be, for to-mor. 
and Panama hat, steps out, and returns the old | row morning I sail master of the Orion, if wind 
woman's greeting. and tide are fair: so give me the baby, mother, 

‘“« Ned Norris!” We did not need her excla- | and get us a good dinner, for we must go back in ) 
mation to tell usthat, for the hair and eyes are the | the afternoon stage. ‘ 
same, though those heavy whiskers are a foreign * . * * . * ) 
growth, and the once fair cheek, between wind The seed sown by the good widow Banks in 
and weather, has caught something of an oriental | the heart of that friendless boy did not fall on 
hue. He turns to the carriage, and pretty Sarah | stony ground ; but, under the kind, but somewhat 5 
Banks, who has been his wife for more than a whimsical, nurture of Captain Bingham, throve 
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twelvemonth, carefully places a bundle in his | and brought forth fruit, not unmixed with weeds, 
urms. Eggs, perhaps, or a new set of crockery | of course; but these are fast disappearing beneath 
for Mrs. Rhoda; something, at least, that he is | the gentle influences of Sarah. 
very anxious to have her examine; for, awk- Captain Bingham never deserted him ; and, be- 
wardly enough, he begins to undo the fastenings, | neath his eye, he became a thorough seaman, and 
while the old dame scolds; and Sarah, springing | was gradually advanced, until he gained the com- 
to the ground, exclaims, as she takes it from him, | mand of a fine new brig. 
* Wait, Ned,—do wait until we get into the house.” For some years he has supplied many of Mrs. 
In a few moments they are seated, and the thoda’s wants; and, though he wholly refused to 
skilful hands of Sarah remove the soft wrappers, | take her into his own family to reside, as Sarah 
and out looks a—blue-eyed baby, fresh, pure, | suggested, he has continued to provide for her, 
beautiful as an angel. How the young father’s | and never permitted the recently awakened warmth 
eyes glisten with pride and joy, as the old woman | of her old heart to grow cold by neglect. Her 
praises its beauty, and points out its resemblance | Siberian visage will thaw, and become almost 
to its mother. And how she trots it, and crows | tropical, when she speaks of him to the neighbors ; 
over it, while Ned and Sarah draw forth the “ few | and she is often heard to remark, “ That boys 
trifles,” to use Ned’s words, “that they have | will be boys, and there is no use in trying to make 
shipped for her.” ‘Trifles! ‘There is tea and cof- | them walk a crack.” 
fee, sugar and spice, enough to Jast a reasonable Wise people will tell you, dear reader, that the 
woman six mouths; beside, a new cap from Mrs. | age of miracles is past. But believe them not, 
Banks, and an apron from Fred’s wife. —ah, believe them not!—for Faith, Hope, and 
Ah, Mrs. Rhoda has found her heart! See | Love, are still upon Earth, and the great God still 
how her old eyes fill with tears, while she protests | in Heaven. 
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{ wouLp my soul grew stronger—less afraid Freed from the fowler’s snare, my thought, take wing, 











To trust its pinions, and to leave the shade And roam in largest freedom, till unheard ; 
Where it hath groped since dawning; that I might The note that sin draws sobbing from the string ‘ 
In some fair-peopled realm—a stranger guest, Stretched through the arch of time! From thence I'll pour 
But not unwelcome—from some mystic height, Such floods of music o’er a sighing world, f 
Look down upon these billows of unrest, Night from its ebon throne, as downward hurled, 
And feel not their rough rocking. Like a bird Shall hail the noon of bliss through heaven's unfolding door! 

Sd . 
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A SOUL. 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 


My youth has gone—the glory, the delight 
That gave new moons unto the night, 

And put in every wind a tone 

And presence that was not its own. 

I can no more create 

What time the Autumn blows her solemn trump, 
And goes with gelden pomp 

Through our immeasurable woods : 

I can no more create, sitting in youthful state 
Above the mighty floods, 

And peopling glen, and wave, and air, 

With shapes that are immortal Then 

‘The earth and heaven were fair, 


While only less than gods seemed all my fellow-men. 


i. 


O! the delight—the gladness— 

The sense yet love of madpess— 

The glorious choral exultations— 

The far-off sounding of the banded nations— 
The wings of angels at melodious sweeps 

Upon the mountain's hazy steeps— 

The very dead astir within their coffined deeps : 
The dreamy veil that wrapt the star and sod— 
A swathe of purple, gold and amethyst - 

And luminous behind the billowy mist, 


Something that looked to my young eyes like God. 


i. 


Too late I learn I have not lived aright, 

And hence the loss of that delight 

Which put a moon into the moonless night. 
I mingled in the human maze ; 

I sought their horrid shrine ; 

I knelt before the impure blaze ; 

I made their idols mine 

I lost mine early love—that land of baims 
Most musical with solemn psalms 

Sounding beneath the tall and graceful palms. 
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Who lives aright? 

Answer me, all ye pyramids and piles 

That look like calinest power in your still might. 

Ye alse do | ask, O continents and isles! 

Blind though with blood ye be, 

Your tongues. if torn with pain, I know are free. 

Then speak, all ancient masses! speak 

From patient obelisk to idle peak! 

There is a heaving of the plains— 

A trailing of a shroud— 

A clash of bolts and chains— 

A low, sad voice, that comes upon me like a cloud— 
“O, Misery! O, MisEeRy ! "— 

Thou poor old Earth! no more, no more 

Shall | draw speech from thee, 

Nor dare thy crypts of legendary lore: 


Let silence learn no tongue ; let night fold every shore. 


v. 

Yet I have something left—the will, 

That Mont Blane of the soul, is towering still. 
And | can bear the pain, 

The storm, the vulture and the chain; 

And with a sinile 

Pluck wisdom from my torture, and give back 
A love to Fate from this my mountain rack 

I do believe the sad alone are wise ; 

I do believe the wronged alone can know 
Why lives the world, why spread the burdened skies, 
And so from torture into godship grow. 
Piainer and plainer beams this truth, the more 
I hear the slow, duil dripping of my gore ; 

And now, arising from yon deep, 


"lis plain as a white statue on a tall dark steep. 


VI. 

O, suffering souls! O, spirits black 
With storm on many a mountain rack! 
Your early splendor ’s gone 


Like stars into a cloud withdrawn, 
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Like music laid asleep 

in dried-up fountains—like a stricken dawn 
Where sudden tempests sweep. 

1 bear the bolts around us falling, 

And cloud to cloud forever calling— 

Yet we must nor despair, nor weep! 

Did We this evi: bring? 

Or from our fellows did the torture spring ? 
‘Titans! forgive! forgive ! 

Oh, know ye not tis victory but to live? 
Therefore I say, rejoice with harp and voice! 
Ye are the prophets of the Beautiful. 

And thou, O Earth! re oice 

With many waters rising like a voice! 
Thou too art full of beauty. Thou! 
Though thorns are piercing thy pale brow, 
And thy deep, awful eyes look duil. 
Wherever beauty is, is hope ; 

And then for His great sake had being: 
From central deep to starry cope 

seauty is the All Seeing. 

Ch, yet thou shalt be a majestic creature, 


Redeemed in form and ev'ry feature— 


IDA 


With an impulse high and true, 
Seeking day and shunning night; 
Seeking that which most it needs, 
That which most its being feeds— 
Taking to its balmy breast 

The one ray which loves it best: 
The dear, sacred, only ray, 
Which can bid its beauty play, 

In whose light it blooms aright, 
Glowing With divine delight— 
Not for this, your heart siiali give 
That sweet love in which | live. 


Not because, in form or face, 
Aught of changeful, winsome grace, 
Fairy Fancy’s eye may trace— 
Not for Love’s endearing vow, 

Not for charm of lip or brow, 

Not for beauty—love me thou! 
Not for tenderest touch or tone, 
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Nor because I turn to you 
As the wild rose tow’rd the light, 
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Lavished still on thee alone; 






Not because, in word and wile, 
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New moons on high, thy plains continuous bowers, 
And in thy hands another Eden’s flowers. 
VI. 
Then, suffering souls! rejoice with harp and voice! 
I know not what our fate may be: 
I only know that he who hath a Time 
Must also have Eternity: 
One billow proves and gives a whole wide sea. 
On this | build my trust, 
And not on mountain dust, 
Or murmuring woods or star-lit clime, 
Or ocean with melodious chime, 
Or sunset glories in the western sky: 
Enough, J am, and shall not choose to die. 
No matter what our future fate may be: 
To live is in itself a majesty! 
Oh! there we may again create 
Fair worlds as in our youthful state— 
Or wo may build for us a fiery tomb. 
Like Farinata’s in the nether gloom: 
Even then we will not lose the name of man 
By idle moan or coward groan, 


But say—" it was so written in the mighty Plan. 
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BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 








Woman-wit would thee beguile,— 
Not for pleading tear and simile; 
Not because, with airy art, 

I may flutter round thy heart, 
Weaving witchery’s web of light, 
Tul it dazzle Reason’s sight ; 

Not for these, that heart must give 
The dear Jove on which I live! 


But, if in this soul of fire, 

Glows one generous, high desire,— 
if one great and glorious aim, 
Reverence, from thy spirit, claim,— 
If my love for lovely things 

Plumes for heaven its holy wings,— 
If my scorn of false and mean 
Grow not proud and unserene ; 

If my truth, by trial met, 

Hold its honor calmly yet; 

Love thou these, that these may grow 
Bravely in the light you give; 

Love me best, when noblest—so 

In thy love I truly live! 
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KTAADN, AND THE MAINE WOODS. 


BY HENRY D. THOREAU. 


No. 


THE RETUR 
Peruars I most fully realized that this was pri- 
meval, untamed, and forever untameable Nature, 
or whatever else men call it, while coming down 
this part of the mountain. We were passing over 
* Burnt Lands,” burnt by lightning, perchance, 
though they showed no recent marks of fire, 
hardly so much as a charred stump, but looked 
rather like a natural pasture for the moose and 
deer, exceedingly wild and desolate, with oeca- 
sional strips of timber crossing them, and low pop- 
lars springing up, and patches of blueberries here 
and there. I found myself traversing them fami- 
liarly, like some pasture run to waste, or partially 
reclaimed by man; but when I reflected what 
man, what brother or sister or kinsman of our 
216 
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race made it and claimed it, I expected the pro- 
prietor to rise up and dispute my passage. It is 
difficult to conceive of a region uninhabited by 
man. We habitually presume his presence and 
influence everywhere. And yet we have not 
seen pure Nature, unless we have seen her thus 
vast, and drear, and inhuman, though in the midst 
of cities. Nature was here something savage and 
awful, though beautiful. I looked with awe at 
the ground I trod on, te see what the Powers had 
made there, the form and fashion and material of 
their work. This was that Earth of which we 
have heard, made out of Chaos and Old Night. 
Here was no man’s garden, but the unhandselled 


globe. It was not lawn, nor pasture, nor mead, 
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It was the fresh and natural surface of the planet 
Earth, as it was made forever and ever,—to be 
the dwelling of man, we say,—so Nature made 
Man was not 
It was Matter, vast, 
terrific,—not his Mother Earth that we have heard 
of, not for him to tread on, or be buried in,—no, 
it were being too familiar even to let his bones lie 
there—the home this of Necessity and Fate. 
There was there felt the presence of a force not 
bound to be kind to man. It was a place for 
heathenism and superstitious rites,—to be inhabit- 
ed by meu nearer of kin to the rocks and to wild 
animals than we. We walked over it with a 
certain awe, stopping from time to time to pick 
the blueberries which grew there, and had a smart | 
and spicy taste. 


it, and man may use it if he can. 
to be associated with it. 





Perchance where our wild pines 
stand, and leaves lie on their forest floor in Con- 
cord, there were once reapers, and husbandmen 
planted grain ; but here not even the surface had 
been scarred by man, but it was a specimen of 
what God saw fit to make this world. What is it 
to be admitted to a museum, to see a myriad of 


particular things, compared with being shown | 
some star's surface, some hard matter in its home! | 
I stand in awe of my body, this matter to which I | 
am bound has become so strange to me. I fear | 
not spirits, ghosts, of which I am one,—that my | 
body might,—but I fear bodies, I tremble to meet | 
them. What is this Titan that has possession of 

me? ‘Talk of mysteries !—Think of our life in 

nature,—daily to be shown matter, to come in | 
contact with it,—rocks, trees, wind on our cheeks! | 
the solid earth! the actual world! the common 
Contact! Contact! 


sense ! Who are we? 


where are we? 


Ere long we recognised some rocks and other 
features in the landscape which we had purposely | 
impressed on our memories, and quickening our | 
pace, by two o'clock we reached the batteau. | 
Here we had expected to dine on trout, but in this | 
glaring sunlight they were slow to take the bait, | 
so we were compelled to make the most of the 
crumbs of our hard bread and our pork, which 


were both nearly exhausted. Meanwhile we de- 


liberated whether we should go up the river a 
mile farther to Gibson’s clearing on the Sowadne- 
hunk, where there was a deserted log hut, in or- | 
der to get a half-inch auger, to mend one of our 
spike-poles with. ‘There were young spruce trees | 
enough around us, and we had a spare spike, but | 


nothing to make a hole with. But as it was un- | 


certain whether we should find any tools left there, 
we patched up the broken pole as well as we 
could for the downward voyage, in which there 
would be but little use for it. Moreover, we were 
unwilling to lose any time in this expedition, lest 
the wind should rise before we reached the lar- 
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ger lakes, and detain us, for a moderate wind pro- 
duces quite a sea on these waters, in which a 
batteau will not live for a moment; and on one 
occasion McCauslin had been delayed a week at the 
head of the North Twin, which is only four miles 
across. We were nearly out of provisions, and ill 
prepared in this respect for what might possibly 
prove a week’s journey round by the shore, ford- 
ing innumerable streams, and threading a trackless 
forest, should any accident happen to our boat. 

It was with regret that we turned our backs on 
Chesuncook, which McCauslin had formerly log- 
ged on, and the Allegash lakes. There were 
still longer rapids and portages above ; among the 
last the Rippogenus Portage, which he described 
as the most difficult on the river, and three miles 
long. ‘The whole length of the Penobscot is two 
huudred and seventy-five miles, and we are still 
nearly one hundred miles from its source. Hodge, 
the assistant State Geologist, passed up this river in 
1837, and by a portage of only one mile and three- 
quarters, crossed over into the Allegash, and so 
went down that into the St. John, and up the 
Madawaska to the Grand Portage across to the 
St. Lawrence. His is the only account that I 
know, of an expedition through to Canada in this 
direction. He thus describes his first sight of the 
latter river, which, to compare small things with 
great, is like Balboa’s first sight of the Pacific 
from the mountains of the Isthmus of Darien. 
* When we first came in sight of the St. Law- 
rence,” he says, “from the top of a high hill, 
the view was most striking, and much more inter- 
esting to me from having been shut up in the 
woods for the two previous mouths. Directly 
before us lay the broad river, extending across 
nine or ten miles, its surface broken by uw few 
islands and reefs; aud two ships riding at anchor 
near the shore. Beyond, extended ranges of un- 
cultivated hills, parallel with the river. The sun 
was Just going down behind them, and gilding the 
whole scene with its parting rays.” 

About four o'clock the same afternoon, we 
commenced our return voyage, which would re- 
quire but little if any poling. In shooting rapids, 
the boatmeu use large and broad paddles, instead 
of poles, to guide the boat with. ‘Though we 


glided so swiftly and often smoothly down, where 


it had cost us no slight effort to get up, our 
present voyage was attended with far more dan- 
ger: for if we once fairly struck one of the 
thousand rocks by which we were surrounded, 
the boat would be swamped in an instant. When 
a boat is swamped under these circumstances, 
the boatmen commonly find no difficulty in keep- 
ing afloat at first, for the current keeps both 
them and their cargo up for a long way down the 
stream; and if they can swim, they have only 
to work their way gradually to the shore. The 
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greatest danger is of being caught in an eddy 
behind some larger rock, where the water rushes 
up stream faster than elsewhere it does down, and 
being carried round aud round under the surface 
till they are drowned. McCauslin pointed out 
some rocks which had been the scene of a fatal 
accident of this kind. 
thrown out for several hours. 


Sometimes the body is not 
He himself had 
performed such a circuit once, only his legs being 
visible to his companions ; but he was fortunately 
thrown out in season to recover his breath. In 
shooting the rapids, the boatman has this problem 
to solve: to choose a circuitous and safe course 
amid a thousand sunken rocks, scattered over a 
quarter or half a mile, at the same time that he 
is moving steadily on at the rate of fifteen miles 
an hour. Stop he cannot; the only question is, 
where will he go? The bow-man chooses the 
course with all his eyes about him, striking broad 
off with his paddle, and drawing the boat by main 
force into her course. The stern-man faithfully 
follows the bow. 

We were soon at the Aboljacarmegus Falls 
Anxious to avoid the delay as well as the labor 
of the portage here, our boatmen went forward 
first to reconnoitre, and concluded to let the bat- 
teau down the falls, carrying the baggage only 
over the portage. Jumping from rock to rock 
until nearly in the middle of the stream, we were 
ready to receive the boat and let her down over 


the first fall, some six or soven feet perpendicular. | 


The boatmen stand upon the edge of a shelf of 
rock where the fall is perhaps nine or ten feet 
perpendicular, in from one to two feet of rapid 
water, one on each side of the boat, and let it 
slide gently over, till the bow is run out ten or 
twelve feet in the air ; then letting it drop square- 
ly, while one holds the painter, the other leaps in, 
and his companion following, they are whirled 


down the rapids to a new fall, or to smooth water. | 


In a very few minutes they had accomplished a 
passage in safety, which would be as fool-hardy 
for the unskilful to atternpt as the descent of Ni- 
agara. itself. 


down such falls as Niagara itself with safety. 


in the rapids above until I 


table-rock, 
them actually go over the 


collected, so fertile in resources are they. 


that falls were not to be waded through with 
impunity like a mud-puddle. 


danger of their losing their sublimity in losing | 


their power to harm us. Familiarity breeds con- 


tempt. The boatman pauses, perchance, on some | 


shelf beueath a table-rock under the fall, standing 
in some cove of back-water two feet deep, and 


you hear his rough voice come up through the | 
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saw | 
falls, so cool, so | 
One | the longest rapid in our voyage, and perhaps the 
might have thought that these were falls, aud 
| task as any. 
There was really | 





spray, coolly giving directions how to launch the 
bout this time. 

Having carried round Pockwockomus Falls, 
our oars soon brought us to the Katepskonegan, 
or Oak Hall carry, where we decided to camp 
half way over, leaving our batteau to be carried 
over in the morning on fresh shoulders. One 
shoulder of each of the boatmen showed a red 
spot as large as one’s hand, worn by the batteau 
on this expedition ; and this shoulder, as it did all 
the work, was perceptibly lower than its fellow, 
from long service. Such toil soon wears out the 
strongest constitution. ‘The drivers are accus- 
tomed to work in the cold water in the spring, 
rarely ever dry ; and if one falls in all over, he 
rarely changes his clothes tillnight, if then, even. 
One who takes this precaution is called by a par- 
ticular nickname, or is turned off. None can 
lead this life who are not amphibious. McCauslin 
said soberly, what is at any rate a good story to 
tell, that he had seen where six men were wholly 
under water at once, at a jam, with their shoul- 
ders to handspikes. If the log did not start, then 
they had to put out their heads to breathe. The 
driver works as long as he can see, from dark to 
dark, and at night has not time to eat his supper 
and dry his clothes fairly, before he is asleep on 
his cedar bed. We lay that night on the very 
bed made by such a party, stretching our tent 
over the poles which were still standing, but re- 
shingling the damp and faded bed with fresh 
leaves. 

In the morning, we carried our boat over and 
launched it, making haste lest the wind should 
rise. ‘The boatmen ran down Passamagamet, 
and, soon after, Ambejijis Falls, while we walked 
round with the baggage. We made a hasty 
breakfast at the head of Ambejijis lake, on the 
remainder of our pork, and were soon rowing 
across its smooth surface again, under a pleasant 
sky, the mountain being now clear of clouds in 


the northeast. ‘Taking turns at the oars, we 


| shot rapidly across Deep Cove, the Foot of Pain- 
It seemed as if it needed only a | 
little familiarity, and a little more skill, to navigate | 


adumcook, and the North Twin, at the rate of 
six miles an hour, the wind not being high evough 


| to disturb us, and reached the Dam at noon. 
At any rate, I should not despair of such men | 


The boatmen went through one of the log 
sluices in the batteau, where the fall was ten feet 
at the bottom, and took usin below. Here was 
running this was as dangerous and arduous a 
Shooting down sometimes at the 
rate, as we judged, of fifieen miles an hour, if we 
struck a rock, we were split from end to end in 
an instant. Now like-a bait bobbing for some 
river monster amid the eddies, now darting to 
this side of the stream, now to that, gliding swift 
and smooth near to our destruction, or striking 
broad off with the paddle and drawing the boat to 
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right or left with all our might, in order to avoid 
a rock. I suppose that it was like running the 
rapids of the Saute de St. Marie, at the outlet 
of Lake Superior, and our boatmen probably dis- 
played no less dexterity than the Indians there do. 
We soon ran through this mile, and floated in 
Quakish lake. 

After such a voyage, the troubled and angry 
waters, which once had seemed terrible and not 
to be trifled with, appeared tamed and subdued ; 
they had been bearded and worried in their chan- 
nels, pricked and whipped into submission with 
the spike-pole and paddle, gone through and 
through with impunity, and all their spirit and 
their danger taken out of them, and the most 
swollen and impetuous rivers seemed but play- 
things henceforth. I began, at length, to under- 
stand the boatman’s familiarity with and contempt 
for the rapids. ‘‘ Those Fowler boys,” said Mrs. 
McCauslin, “are perfect ducks for the water.” 
They had run down to Lincoln, according to her, 
thirty or forty miles, in a batteau, in the night, 
for a doctor, when it was so dark that they could 
not see a rod before them, and the river was 
swollen so as to be almost a continuous rapid, so 
that the doctor cried when they brought him up 
by daylight. ‘“ Why, Tom, how did you see to 
steer?” ‘* We didn’t steer much,—only kept her 
And yet they met with no accident. 
It is true, the more difficult rapids are higher up 
than this. 


straight.” 


When we reached the Millinocket opposite to 
Tom’s house, and were waiting for his folks to 
set us over, for we had left our batteau above the 
Grand Falls, we discovered two canoes with two 
men in each, turning up this stream from Shad 
Pond, one keeping the opposite side of a small 
island before us, while the other approached the 
side where we were standing, examining the 
banks carefully for muskrats as they came along. 
The last proved to be Louis Neptune and his 
companion, now at last on their way up to Che- 
s uncook after moose ; but they were so disguised 
that we hardly knew them. At a little distance, 
they might have been taken for Quakers, with 
their broad-brimmed hats, and overcoats with 
broad capes, the spoils of Bangor, seeking a set- 
tlement in this Sylvania,—or, nearer at hand, for 
fashionable gentlemen, the morning after a spree, 
Met face to face, these Indians in their native 
woods looked like the sinister and slouching fel- 
lows whom you meet picking up strings and 
paper in the streets of a city. There is, in fact, 
a remarkable and unexpected resemblance be- 
tween the degraded savage and the lowest classes 
ina great city. The one is no more a child of 
nature than the other. In the progress of degra- 
dation, the distinction of races is soon lost. Nep- 
tune at first was only anxious to know what we 
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** kill,” seeing some partridges in the hands of one 
of the party, but we had assumed too much anger 
to permit of a reply. We thought Indians had 
some honor before. But—‘* Me been sick. O, 
me unwell now. You make bargain, then me 
go.” ‘They had in fact been delayed so long by 
a drunken frolic at the Five Islands, and they 
had not yet recovered from its effects. They had 
some young muskrats in their canoes, which they 
dug out of the banks with a hoe for food, not for 
their skins, for muskrats are their principal food 
on these expeditions. So they went on up the 
Millinocket, and we kept down the bank of the 
Penobscot, after recruiting ourselves with a draught 
of 'Tom’s beer, leaving Tom at his home. 

Thus a man shall Jead his life away here on the 
edge of the wilderness, on Indian Millinocket 
stream, in a new world, far in the dark of a conti- 
nent, and have a flute to play at evening here, 
while his strains echo to the stars, amid the howl- 
ing of wolves ; shall live, as it were, in the primi- 
tive age of the world, a primitive man. Yet he 
shall spend a sunny day, and in this century be 
my contemporary; perchance shall read some 
scattered leaves of literature, and sometimes talk 
with me. Why read history then if the ages and 
the generations are now? He lives three thou- 
sand years deep into time, an age not yet described 
by poets. Can you well go further back in history 
than this? Ay! ay!—for there turns up but 
now into the mouth of Millinocket stream a still 
more ancient and primitive man, whose history is 
not brought down even to the former. In a bark 
vessel sewn with the roots of the spruce, with 
horn-beam paddles he dips his way along. He is 
but dim and misty to me, obscured by the scows 
that lie between the bark canoe and the batteau. 
He builds no house of logs, but a wigwam of 
skins. He eats no hot-bread and sweet-cake, but 
muskrat and moose-meat and the fat of bears. 
He glides up the Millinocket and is lost te my 
sight, as a more distant and misty cloud is seen 
flitting by behind a nearer, and is lost in space, 
So he goes about his destiny, the red race of man. 

After having passed the night and buttered our 
boots for the last time at Uncle George's, whose 
dogs almost devoured him for joy at his return, we 
kept on down the river the next day about eight 
miles on foot, and then took a batteau with a man 
to pole it to Muattawamkeag, ten more. At the 
middle of that very night, to make a swift conclu- 
sion to a long story, we dropped our buggy over 
the half-finished bridge at Oldtown, where wo 
heard the confused din and clink of a hundred 
saws which never rest, and at six o'clock the next 
morning one of the party was steaming his way to 
Massachusetts. 


What is most striking in the Maine wilderness 
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is, the continuousness of the forest, with fewer 
open intervals or glades than you had imagined 
Except the few burnt lands, the narrow intervals 
on the rivers, the bare tops of the high mountains, 
and the lakes and streams, the forest is uninter- 
rupted. It is even more grim and wild than you 
had anticipated, a damp and intricate wilderness, 
in the spring everywhere wet and miry. The as- 
pect of the country indeed is universally stern and 
savage, excepting the distant views of the forest 
from hills, and the lake prospects, which are mild 
and civilizing in a degree. 
thing which you are unprepared for: they lie up 


minished to a fine fringe on their edges, with here 
and there a blue mountain, like amethyst jewels 
set around some jewel of the first water,—so an- 


take place on their shores, even now civil and re- 
fined, and fair, as they can ever be. ‘These are 
not the artificial forests of an English king—a 
royal preserve merely. 
laws, but those of nature. The aborigines have 
never been dispossessed, nor nature disforested. 

It is a country full of evergreen trees, of mossy 
silver birches and watery maples, the ground 
dotted with insipid, small red berries, and strewn 
with damp and moss-grown rocks—a country di- 
versified with innumerable lakes and rapid streams, 
peopled with trout and various species of leucisci, 
with salmon, shad and pickerel, and other fishes ; 
the forests resounding at rare intervals with the 
note of the chicadee, the blue-jay, and the wood- 
pecker, the scream of the fish-hawk and the eagle, 
the laugh of the loon, and the whistle of ducks 
along the solitary streams ; and at night, with the 
hooting of owls and howling of wolves ; and in 
summer, swarming with myriads of black flies and 
mosquitos, more formidable than wolves to the 
white man. Such is the home of the moose, the 
bear, the caribou, the wolf, the beaver, and the 
Indian. Who shall describe the inexpressible ten- 
derness and immortal life of the grim forest, where 
Nature, though it be mid-winter, is ever in her 
spring, where the moss-grown and decaying trees 
are not old, but seem to enjoy a perpetual youth ; 
and blissful, innocent Nature, like a serene infant, 
is too happy to make a noise, except by a few 
tinkling, lisping birds and trickling rills ? 

I am reminded by my journey how exceedingly 
new this country still is. You have only to travel 
for a few days into the interior and back parts even 
of many of the old states, to come to that very 
America which the Northmen, and Cabot, and 
Gosnold, and Smith and Raleigh visited. If Co- 
lumbus was the first to discover the islands, 
Americus Vespucius, and Cabot, and the Puri- 





The lakes are some. | 
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tled the shores? 
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tans, and we their descendants, have discovered 
only the shores of America. While the republic 
has already acqnired a history world-wide, Ame- 
rica is still uusettled and unexplored. Like the 
English in New Holland, we live only on the 
shores of a continent even yet, and hardly know 
where the rivers come from which float our navy. 
The very timber and boards, and shingles, of 
which our houses are made, grew but yesterday in 
a wilderness where the Indian still hunts and the 
moose runs wild. New-York has her wilderness 
within her own borders; and though the sailors of 


| Europe are familiar with the soundings of her 
so high exposed to the light, and the forest is di- | 


Hudson, and Fulton long since invented the 


| steamboat on its waters, an Indian is still neces- 
sary to guide her scientific men to its head-quar- 
| ters in the Adirondae country. 

terior, so superior to all the changes that are to | 


Have we even so much as discovered and set- 
Let a man travel on foot along 


the coast, from the Passamaquoddy to the Sabine, 


| or to the Rio Bravo, or to wherever the endis now, 
Here prevail no forest | 


if he is swift enough to overtake it, faithfully fol- 
lowing the windings of every inlet and of every 
cape, and stepping to the music of the surf—with 
a desolate fishing-town once a week, and a city’s 
port once a month to cheer him, and putting up at 


| the light-houses, when there are any, and tell me 


if it looks like a discovered and settled country, 
and not rather, for the most part, like a desolate 
island, and No.man’s Land. 

We have advanced by leaps to the Pacific, and 
left many a lesser Oregon and California unex- 
plored behind us. Though the railroad and the 
telegraph have been established on the shores of 
Maine, the Indian still looks out from her interior 
mountains over all these to the sea. There stands 
the city of Bangor, fifty miles up the Penobscot, 
at the head of navigation for vessels of the largest 
class, the principal lumber depot on this conti- 
nent, with a population of twelve thousand, like a 
star on the edge of night, still hewing at the for- 
ests of which it is built, already overflowing with 
the luxuries and refinement of Europe, and send- 
ing its vessels to Spain, to England, and to the 
West Indies for its groceries,—and yet only a few 
axe-men have gone “ up river” into the howling 
wilderness which feeds it. The bear and deer are 
still found within its limits ; and the moose, as he 
swims the Penobscot, is entangled amid its ship- 
ping and taken by foreign sailors in its harbor. 
Twelve miles in the rear, twelve miles of railroad, 
are Orono and the Indian Island, the home of the 
Penobscot tribe, and then commence the batteau 
and the canoe, and the military road; and, sixty 
miles above, the country is virtually unmapped 
and unexplored, and there still waves the virgin 
forest of the New World. 
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TO MY MOTHER. 


BY ANNE C. 


Tue flowers of Romance that I cherished, 
Around me lie withered and dead ; 

The stars of my youth's shining heaven 
Were meteors whose brightness misled ; 

And the day-dreams of life’s vernal morning, 


Like the mists of the morning have fled. 


But one flower I have found still unwithered, 
Like the night-scented jasmine it gleams; 

And beyond where the fallen stars vanished, 
One light, pure and hallowed, still beams; 

One love I have found, deep and changeless, 


As that I have yearned for in dreams 


Too often the links have been broken 

That bound me in Friendship’s bright chain ; 
Too often has Fancy deceived me, 

To blind or to charm me again, 
And | sigh o’er my young heart’s illusions, 


With a sorrow, I would were disdain. 


But now, as the clouds return earthward, 
From the cold and void ether above ; 
As on pinions all drooping and weary, 
O’er the waste flew the wandering dove ; 
O’er the tide of the world’s troubled waters, 


I return to the ark of thy love. 


Here, at length, my sad spirit reposes, 

Here my heart's strongest tendrils entwine ; 
Here its warmest and deepest affections 

It lays on earth’s holiest shrine ;— 
Sweet mother! receive the devotion 


Of the life thou hast given from thine! 


Here pressed to thy bosom, the tempests 
That sweep over life’s stormy sea, 
Have beat in their impotent fury— 
They were winged with no terror for me. 
If I shrank from the fearful encounter, 
If I trembled, it was but for thee. 








LYNCH. 


The Spirit of Song, that lies buried 

In silence or sleep in the breast, 
Unlike the wild music of Memnon, 

Is charmed by the sunshine to rest; 
In the strife of contending emotions, 


Are its harmonies only expressed. 


When at moments my soul has been shaken, 
In the strife with the world’s rushing throng; 
Or moved by some loftier impulse, 
As borne by its current along, 
This spirit, aroused, has responded, 


And uttered these fragments of song. 


I know they are but passing echoes, 

For which Time has no place and no name; 
But hereafter, in loftier numbers 

Might I seek for the guerdon of Fame, 
Might I gather its evergreen laurels, 


I would twine them around thy loved name. 


But I mark now a pallor that deepens, 

And grows on thy brow and thy cheek, 
And, filled with a fearful foreboding, 

My strong heart grows nerveless and weak, 
And shrinks back appalled from the anguish, 

The blow beneath which it would break. 


Oh leave me not yet, gentle spirit! 
Though our loved and our best gone before, 
In the Better Land watch for thy coming, 
And beckon thee on to that shore ; 
These clasped arms are strong to detain thee 


Leave, leave me not yet, I implore! 


Oh God! let this cup but pass from me 
When thy bitterest draught would be thrown, 
Not yet those sweet ties rend asunder, 


Heart with heart, life with life, that have grown, 


Not yet can I bear Life’s great burden, 


And tread its dark wine-press alone. 
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TRUE PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN EXILE. 


BY G. F. 


Exivep at eighteen years of age, at twenty I had 
already ended my classic travel through the East, 
with no other companions but Homer, and the 
works of Byron and Lamartine. 1 had visited the 
fair soil of Greece with the enthusiasm and love 
of a devoted pilgrim marching over the Holy 
Land. Having a good knowledge of her history, 
I could but weep over her fallen greatness, her ruins 
and ancient temples: her mountains and seas re- 
called to my memory the ages of her glory, when 
Attica dictated law to the world. I had seen 
Thermopyle, the sacred grave of the Laceedemo- 
nian, “ who died in obedience to their law ;” and 
passed Salamis, where, ages ago, all the sons of 
Greece were united for their last struggle with 
the Persian. I had knelt on the Aeropagus rock, 
the ancient school of Demosthenes, aud had writ- 


ten my name at Mount Ida's foot on a white | 


stone, one of the few vestiges of the ancient city 
of Troy! Thus, from Hellespont passing to 
Mount Olympus, after I turned my steps to Leba- 
non and Syria, where I witnessed the bombard- 


ment of St. Jean d’Acre, and the bloody carnage | 


of the Egyptian army on its fatal retreat to Pa- 
lestive. ‘The Pyramids, Cleopatra’s ruined baths, 
Pompey’s Pillar, and other antiquities of the fa- 
mous land of Sesostris, closed my oriental travel, 
after two years of wandering, of adventure and 
toil. 

When peace had been concluded between the 
Sultan and Mchemet Ali, the city of Alexandria 
was invaded by thousands of starved soldiers, the 


only remains of the splendid and strong army of 


Ibrahim Pacha. 
increase: two or three hundred victims fell every 
day, and this ancient city had becoine like a vast 
hospital. Surrounded by so many dangers and 
sufferings, on the 20th of March, 184-, I sailed 
for ‘Tuscany, in a small ‘Turkish schooner. The 
day after our departure, I was told by our pilot 
that the captain, and a part of our crew, had 
never been at sea before. Some of the sailors 
could only distinguish the prow from the stern. 
Had Columbus had such a crew and vessel, he 
would have discovered the land of spirits, rather 
than the shores of the New World. 


Our vessel leaked very rapidly ; and, as it was 
222 
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; aud now, on board the v 


| had not 





SECCHI DE CASALI. 


near the equinoctial season, I thought that, after 
having been spared by the oriental plague, I was 
destined, perhaps, to serve as an exquisite repast 
to some hungry inhabitant of the world of Nep- 
tune. My provisions—thanks to the kindness of 
the Tuscan consul—cousisted of a small quantity 
of salt beef and camel, two bags of bad brown 
biscuit, some bottles of the most horrible wine, and 
two or three pounds of the worst kind of Sardinian 
cheese. As there was no way of ameliorating 
my livelihood, I cousidered that necessity had 
ceased for me to bea virtue It was necessary 
to use industry and skilfuluess to change my situa. 
tion. 

During my travels into the Hast, I had care- 
fully studied the customs, manners, and religion 
of the people ; [had also read, with great atten- 
tion and de ight, a certain book called the Koran; 
l remembered that 
the great prophet expressly forbids, in his sacred 
law, all his faithful children to eat the meat o: dead 
avimals, except of those slaughtered or killed by 
theme-elves. 


vessel, 


The special provisions of the captain 
were in good order, the best kind: he 
less than two or three hundred hens, be- 
sides coffee, tobacco, and Egyptian batter. As 
he appeared to be a very pious and strict observer 


and of 


of his religion, | wished to try "1 faith, by secret- 
ly killing some hens during the night, by throw- 
ing barning sulphur into the hen-roost. ‘To Ma. 
hemet T owe some obligution: my first attempt 


succeeded d merveille. ‘The capiain sent me the 


next morning, as to an infidel Christian, two mis- 
The oriental plague began to | 


erable heus, which, said our boy, Abdul Medi, 
had departed unconsciously from this to a better 
life. 

Abdul Medi was very right in his Mahomedan 
opinion, as for me they made the most splendid 
passage from the hen-roost to the pot, and thence 
to iny own mouth, ready enough to receive them. 
I continued my trade till our arrival at Leghorn. 
The pious captain, who was continually sea-sick, 
remained all the day in his cabin, smoking, drink- 
ing coffee, and making thousands of vows to his 
prophet, that he might be spared frum the bottom 
of the sea, and froin the terrible sword of the 


! Greek pirates. 
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TRUE PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN EXILE. 223 


At the sight of any vessel which he believed to 
be a pirate giving us the clase, he feared to pay 
dear for the cruelties practised by him against 
that unfortunate nation. At the 25th of April we 
were in sight of Sicily, only a few miles from 
Cape Spartivento; and while I was dreaming 
about the beautiful shores of my fair Italy, a 
stormy wind from the North-west brought the car- 
case of our vessel some hundred miles backward, 
towards the island of Cerigo. In ictu occuli, our 
stern mast, and all its sailyards, fell on the deck, 
and were washed overboard. The crew was con- 
stantly employed in pumping, and repairing the 
sails. I had already made my will, as | believed that 
Neptunus in undis was decided that we should 
descend to the deep abysses, in spite of all the 
prayers and vows of our orthodox captain. The 
wind and storm continued for several days ; but a 
Supreme Guide was conducting our vessel towards 
the harbor of safety, and, on the third day, we 
cast anchor at Cape Sant’ Angelo, in Greece, 
in a deserted and dangerous road, infested by pi- 
rates. 


The captain was in a continual state of fear 
| 


ourarrival. It was towards miduight, when I was 
walking on the deck, looking at those beautiful, 
but inhospitable shores. All was quiet and silent 
around us. A silver moon shoue over the Greek 
land, like a mother looking upon the grave of her 
child. 


bouts, sailing silently towards our vessel. In vain 


They coutinued to sail towards us, till a shot from 








justice, interfered in the most secret affairs of fami- 
lies, depriving a poor exile from writing to his 
friends — the only consolation in his misfortunes. 

I had already been ten days in my solitary 
prison, when one morning I was awakened by 
my guardianship announcing me a visit of a cer- 
tain Signor Domenico. He was the first human 
being who had come to break my silent confine- 
ment. After the usual compliments and questions, 
having been separated for a long time, Domenico 
said to me: 

“Have you any fair beauty with you ?—I 
meant to ask whether you are single ?” 

** Still a bachelor, amico caro.” 

Rubbing his hands, and casting his large, black 
eyes upou me, he began to speak, in the most en- 
thusiastic manner, of a Signora, certainly, he said, 
la bella delle belle, who was a countess, and pre- 
tended to be a relative of mine. 

“ The Signora is a countess ; of course, hand- 
some as an angel, of a majestic and beautiful 
form, with black eyes, and glossy hair; more than 
that, she is rich, not only in wealth, but in mind; 


_ she speaks different modern languages, has travel- 
aud despair ; yet his horrible dreams of pirates and 
Greeks were to be realized on the first night of | 


| brave soldier—what not ? 


led a great deal, and kuows very well how to live 
in the world. Her father has spoken to her of 
you and your friends ; she has been told that you 
are wise and learned, an excelleut writer and poet, 
In una parola, if you 


say si, she is willing to transform her cousin into 


Suddenly [ saw at a distance two large | 


What a beautiful match!” 
* Dear Domenico,” said I, “I have read the 


a husband 


| Thousand and One Nights; but, truly, I never 
did we call out to them to keep themselves away. | 


our vessel sank oue of the boats, and the other | 


returned whence it came. 

After three days we left Cape Sant’ Angelo for 
Sicily. The wind had changed to south, aud, on 
the night of the 10th of May, we arrived at the 
road of Leghorn. After two years, I was once 
more in Italy ; but, although [ was in Tuscany, 
I had to consider myself a stranger—an exile. I 
could neither see nor visit my friends. 1 must 
remain away from them till the hour of emanci- 
pation had been marked on the dial of my country. 
On the following morning I was taken to the 
Lazaretto, to perform quarantine. There I 
found a letter from my beloved father and sister : 
my mother was no more! It was almust two 
years that I had not heard from them, and their 
last letter had been open and read ad libitum by 
the Austrian police. My poor old father said 
that he had never received any word from me 
during my long wandering into the East. My 
letters had been certainly intercepted by our ty- 
rannical government, who cared not to profane 
and to violate all the sacred rights of men. Such 
were our oppressors, who, in the name of God and 


MY 


found nor heard anything so strange, yet so enti- 
cing, as your story.” 


“ It is no story,” replied Domenico, ‘ é un vero 


| fatto, it is a true fact.” 


* Tell ne, Domenico, where is she at present ? 
Is she visible, or invisible?” 

“ The Signora Contessa has left for Floreuce. 
She waited a long time for you, but was compelled 


to set out the duy before your arrival. She is in 


| a continual corteggio with me; and I have al- 








ready informed her about your coming. Would 
you not allow her to write you a letter?” 

At last I thought it might be a true adventure. 
Still I was far from believing that the beautiful 
and mysterious countess was any relation of mine. 

** Well, Domenico,” said I, “* you may write to 
the countess, and tell her that I am in good health 
and spirits. I suppose it would not be difficult for 
me to love so fair a relative.” 

Had Domenico succeeded in his hard and pleas- 
ant enterprise, the countess would have made him 
her man of business, and secured him a good and 
happy situation. He left me full of hopes and joy- 
ful chimeras, being sure of inducing me to marry 
the unknown cousin. He believed he was already 
the private secretary of her ladyship. 
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When I was left alone, I thought seriously 
about this strange event. I wondered how this 
lady could have the same name as I ; how she 
took such an interest in an unknown person. Do- 
menico had certainly told her more than the reali- 
ty ; but how could she know so much about my 
family and ancestors, as to take so much interest 
for my own sake? Although I painted her in my 
young imagination more beautiful than Petrarca’s 
Laura, and wiser than the Corinne of Madame de 
Stael, I would not submit myself to the idea of be- 
coming a husband at twenty years of age. As to 
Domenico, Lady S. was a poetess and un improv- 
isatrice. ‘ Well,” said I, ‘she shall be my Co- 
rinna, and I her Edward—rien de mieux, than 
becoming two heroes of Eugene Sue, or of the 
French blue stocking, Madame George Sand.” 
All these lovely fantasie and thoughts were my 
only mental occupation for many days. 

Three eternal days had past since I had seen 
Domenico, or heard from the countess. I had be- 
come so much interested in her, and so anxious to 
see my beautiful cousin, that I could find neither 
rest nor peace. 
a prison. 

“A letter from Florence,” cried one morning 
the guardian under my window. 
parlor, Signor.” 


‘Go to the 


My guardian had not yet finished his call, when | ing sure that my father confessor would absolve 


| . ° . 
_me with his benedico te. 
Here, trembling | 


It was in a | great men, who were buried in Santa Croc». 


I was already intv the court yard, and, in an in- 
stant, | was at the parlatorio. 
from head to feet, I took the letter. 


lady’s hand. I returned into my room, shut the 


door and windows, as if the letter or the words 


could fly away on the air. 
tal seal. 


At last I broke the fa- 
She began her letter with the beautiful 
expression, Caro amico, and ended it with her full 
siguature, and tua amata cugina! thy amiable 
cousin! I read and re-read that charming letter 
all that day. She related to me in partibus her 
story. She was unhappy for my sake. She 
looked upon me as one who was destined to create 
her happiness: she loved retired life; she was 
tired with the world ; but said she was created to 
love and be loved. ‘‘ Come,” she said, “ to Flor- 
ence, the paradise of the world. Come, to kneel 
on the graves of the four minds who might create 
a new world. Here is Galileo, Macchiavelli, 
Daute, and the wonderful Michael Angelo. I shall 
be your guide in this city—the true sanctuary of 
genius, science, and arts.” 

I found in her all the qualities of an improvisa- 
trice. I had to play my part in an equal manner, 
as a man full of sympathy and love, and so adapt 
myself to the circumstance and fate. I sent an 
answer ; it was necessary to write all that I felt, 
and did not feel for her. I did not forget a sonetto, 
neither the blue sky, the moon, nor the glittering 
sea. In my poem, or canto, there were the fresh 


NN ee 





| answering. 
, 
The Lazaretto was worse than | 











rivulets, and solitary woods, the green meadows, 
the picturesque hills and mountains, painted like 
life. I ended my letter with an addio, cara ! and 
the pathetic omen of the exiled Ovid: 


“ Parve, nec invideo, sine me liber ibis in Urbem.” 


At last the thirty-five days had expired. I left 
the black walls of the Lazaretto with as much de. 
sire as the prisoner, who, having been for years 
buried in a dungeon, sees once more the free light 
of day, and finds himself again in the world. 


“* Adieu, thou damned’st quarantine, 
That gave me fever, and the spleen! ” 


Domenico was waiting for me at the gates of 
the Lazaretto of San Jacopo. We went to 
Thompson’s Hotel, and, a few moments after, to 
the police office. 
the black book. My name was written on it in a 
large and suspicious manner. At first the com- 
missary of the police refused me the passport. I 
had no business, said he, to go to Florence. Here 
began the most tyrannical questioning, and tedious 
In vain did I try to make him believe 
that my excursion had nothing politic.l—that I 
would keep the most strict neutrality, and sub- 
mit myself to the laws of that country. He asked 
me if I had any relations or friends in that city. 
I thought it convenient to tell him a slight fib, be- 


I had the misfortune to be on 


I replied to the stupid 
officer, that I was going to visit the tombs of our 


‘‘ Well, Signore, if your project is to visit the 
dead, the Tuscan government: has nothing to fear 
from your person.” 

That tyrannical and despotic commissary was 
far from kuowing, that the names alone of those 
who lie in Santa Croce are sufficient to arouse all 
Italy, from the Alps to AStna! Domenico was re- 
corded on my passport as uomo d‘affarj, man of 
business, and we set out the same day for Florence. 

Domenico had received the necessary instruc- 
tions about the part that he had to play; it was 
understood, that at our arrival he should go in 
search of the fair cousin, and make my coming 
known to her. We arrived in the ® Etrurian 
Athens” just when the sun of Italy was rising 
over the purple tops of the Apennines, displaying 
its brilliant colors over the picturesque hills which 
descend 


“ Along the banks where smiling Arno sweeps.” 


But Florence was to me nothing but a cemetery 
of sacred and immortal graves. I could not find 
in it but relics of the glorious past, and tyranny 
and shame for the present age. 1 was to consider 
myself deaf and dumb to the miseries of my coun- 
try. Domenico, on his side, played also the part 
of mentor, whenever I spoke against the op- 
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pressors of Italy. ‘ T'aci, be silent,” he used to 
say ; “remember where, and in what times we 


live.” 


We put off to the Hotel d’Etruria on the fair | 


banks of the Arno, one of the most beautiful and 
animated places of Florence. Our first visit was 
to the palace of the government, where the com- 
missaries of police were waiting forme I had to 
answer new annoying questions, to pronounce 
again an oath not to speak of politics, and to leave 
Florence a month after my arrival. Having paid 
a few paoli to my political father confessor, I was 
left free to think, but not to speak, against such 


an oppressive government. 


Domenico took my name to the countess. | 


“Remember, Domenico,” said I, “to behave 
yourself as a man of business; play your part as 
a prime-minister would do for a marriage of a 
prince. I will wait for you here in the hotel.” 

“ Tam going, Signor ; but I must advise you to 


of a Roman lady. 


beware of the Florentine Fioraje; they are dan- | 
gerous acquaintances for a person like yourself, | 


on the point of being married.” 

‘** Fool of a Domenico,” said I to myself, ‘* can 
he truly believe to make a husband of me?” 
And while IL was thus meditating, a beautiful 
Fioraja came towards me, stepping with graceful 
foot, and with a smile and pleasant look, offered 
me un mazzettino di fiort. Although I had been 


prohibited by my mentor to speak with any | 


flower-girl, yet I could not refuse the gentle of- 
fering of that beautiful damsel. 

While looking from my window, I saw Do- 
menico coming from Ponte Trinita, like a man 
full of anxiety and pleasaut hopes. As soon as 
he saw me at the window, he signed to me that 
ull was right, and rau into my room, almost ex- 
He said that the 
countess was at home, and wished to see me at 


hausted after his long course. 

her mansion as soon as possible. I went to pay 
iy first visit to the mysterious cousin, more ani- 
mated by curiosity and sympathy than by love. 
Eutering the palace, I found in its anti-chamber 
two young servants, dressed in beautiful livery. 
‘They took me into a large and sumptuous hall 
decorated with frescos and pictures of the ancient 
and modern Italian school. ‘There was an elegant 
copy of Rafaello’s Madonna, and his own portrait, 
besides many other historical pictures and statues. 
[ felt glad to have met with such an adventure. 
Contiguous to the hall, there was a small cabinet 
adorned with furniture and frescos of the age of 
la renaissance. 1 entered, and found a beautiful 
and rich library, with a handsome portrait of a 
classic woman dressed in the ancient Roman 
style. No doubt I imagined that it was the like- 
ness of the fair inhabitant. A laurel wreath 
crowned her head; her eyes were turned to 


heaven, as if to find inspiration, while her hands 
VOL. IIlL—NO. V. 
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were on the strings of her lyre. I had read Co- 
rinne, and in that picture I found but the true 
subject of that beautiful work. 

The door was opened by the countess herself, 
who advancing towards me with a smiling coun- 
tenance, offered me her white hand, which I 
pressed to my lips as a mark of respect and rela- 
tionship. ‘Truly, at first sight I was somewhat 
timid, but I soon acquired self-possession and 
courage, and laid aside all the questions which I 
intended to make to the countess about our pre- 
tended kindred. Such an argument was not put 
on the tapis at our first interview: I tried to 
keep it from our conversation for that day. My 
object was to study the character of the fair un- 
known. I saw that the portrait hanging in the 
room of la renaissance was a perfect likeness of 


_her; she was not more than two-and-twenty, 


of a tall and majestic form, with all the qualities 
She began her conversazione 
in the most beautiful Italian language, and with 
as much familiarity as if we had been very old 
friends. 

“* Have you travelled far,” said she, “into the 
East ?_ I intended, two years ago, to pay a visit 
to Greece, but was detained by the death of my 
father. Do you intend to remain in Italy ? ” 

I replied: “I have not yet decided where I 
shall go, but I cannot remain in Italy for a long 
time. You know that I am an exile from Lom- 
bardy, and only tolerated in Tuseany. 
the Etrurian bard : 


I am like 


‘ Liberta vo cercando che é si cara, 
Come so chi per lei vita non cura.’ ” 


“ Maledetta tirannia!” exclaimed she ; “ it 
seems that all our family has been persecuted for 
years by the Italian despots. You are aware, 
perhaps, that I am the daughter of a martyr 
of Freedom?” 

** How long is it since you lost your father?” 

** It is almost six years since he was shot in 
Calabria, by order of the bloody king of Naples. 
Since that time I became suspicious to the police, 
was persecuted, and obliged to leave my country. 
I travelled in France, and I had the misfortune 
to visit England.” 

** Do you intend, then, to remain in Tuscany ?” 

“I do not know yet—it will depend upon cir- 
cumstances ; perhaps it may depend upon you.” 

“Upon me?” I exclaimed, rather surprised ; 
“what influence may I have to retain you 
here ?” 

* It is a mystery which will be explained in a 
short time,—but this is not the moment for such 
a subject. Allow me to ask of you a favor,— 
that you will never question me about my past 
life. Promise me that we shall forget both of 
our past lives and adventures.” 
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As for me, I was not so anxious to forget all 
which I had passed through for so many years. 
Still I promised her that I should always think on 
the present and future. 

When I went out, 
what passed between 


I could not believe that 
me and that mysterious 
lady was a reality: it seemed rather a vision, or 
dream. I retired into my room ; and although I 
tried to think of other things, yet my young ima- 
gination was so much excited, that I decided to 
consecrate myself to her, to respect her secrets 
and misfortunes, and to become her protector and 
friend. 

We dined the next day in her garden, under a 
shaded pavilion of vines. It was a kind of rusti- 
cal, poetical and classic dinner; we talked of 
foreign literature, of painting, poetry, and of an- 
cient authors ; politics and love were not invited 
as our guests. 
Cascine. 


In the afternoon, we went to the 
It was the most enchanting summer 
day, and the passeggiata was crowded by the 
most rich and elegant carriages, and by thousands 
of spectators, who were going to a festa alle 
Cascine. 

The next afternoon we went to Santa Croce. 
We stopped reverently before Dante’s great 
monument, and mused beside the graves of Alfi- 
eri, Michael Angelo, Machiavelli, and Galileo : 


“ four minds, which, like the elements, 
Might furnish forth creation.” 


** Dante and Petrarca,” said she, “ consecrated 
their genius to their leve; in all their immortal 
works you find Beatrice and the angelic Laura ; 
as in all of Rafaello’s Madonnas, you see the fair 
Fornarina.” 

** What a pity that I am not a great man!” I 
said to myself; ‘‘ here I would have the countess 
my true heroine.” She suddenly asked me, if I 
had never loved. 





I replied: ‘‘ Let us forget the past, aud speak 
of future days!” 

My answer was like a keen arrow to the beau- 
tiful countess, who remained silent for a while, 
then shed a few tears, like skies that rain and 
lighten. During all our way to the palace, she 
never addressed me a question, nor articulated a 
word. When on the point of leaving, she took a 
letter from her bosom, and gave ittome. It was 
the history of her life. She had loved, and been 
betrayed. I[ could never discover anything about 
her: she had in Florence neither acquaintances 
nor friends. My relations denied that she was 
any kindred to me. But Domenico did everything 
to induce me to go with her to Rome. Still I 
was determined to know more about her true 
history before I should accompany her ; but every 
time I questioned her servants, they declined any 
auswer, or replied to me equivocally. Notwith- 
standing all these difficulties, I accepted her kind 
offer, and we fixed the day of our departure for 
the * Niobe of nations.” 

Here ends our story. The morning of our 
departure, I received a small note from her. She 
had been obliged to leave Florence instantly for 
Leghorn! She said that she was suspicious to 
the police, and advised me to follow her to her 
place of exile. Domenico was almost crazy: 
‘* We must depart subito, Signor,” said he; *‘O 
poverina ! so good, so handsome, so generous !— 
let us go to Leghorn,—certainly she is an inno- 
cent victim of the tyranny of our country.” 

In less than an hour we were both on the road 
for Leghorn in a post-coach. We travelled all 
day, aud arrived, towards evening, at the hotel 
of my unfortunate heroine. But alas! 


“ Appena vidi il sol, che ne fui privo.” 


She had disappeared once more ; it was said she 
had been obliged to leave for France in a French 
steamer. 


SONNET. 


BY CHARLES R. 


I woorp thee not beneath a sylvan bower, 
With gentle moonbeams faintly streaming through, 
To lend thy blooming cheeks a softer hue, 
While mellow music tranquilized the hour. 
Ah, no! I met thee when my blissful dreams 
And fondest hopes had crumbled to the earth: 
'T was then thou gave new aspirations birth, 





CLARKE. 


And poured upon my soul reviving beams. 
The jessamine, above a lady’s bower, 
A feeble hand may tear from its embrace ; 
But lo! those faithful, sturdy vines, that lace 
Storm-cradled oaks—defy the whirlwind’s power. 
So may our love prove an enduring tie, 
Till Sorrow’s tempests shall be still’d for aye. 
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BY MRS. MAR 


Y 8 B. DANA. 





A TEMPERANCE LECTURE. 


Ir was a fine spring afternoon, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Heyward had seated themselves in their pleasant 
piazza to enjoy the refreshing breeze. The inva- 
lid, now nearly restored to health, was seated in 
the self-same chair he occupied when first intro- 
duced to our readers, aud Emily was near him, in 
her small rocking-chair, the picture of content- 
ment and love. Her work-busket was at her side, 
and the elegant piece of work she held in her hand 
gave evidence that she used her needle with re- 
markable skill. Dr. Heyward bent over her, and 
while he sufficiently admired the beautiful vines 
and flowers that she had traced upon the delicate 
lawn, he gently whispered that he feared her 
health would suffer if she made it look much pret- 
tier. ‘The music that she loved so well was then 
distinctly heard, for the winds were at play among 
the tall pine trees. Emily laid her work upon her 
lap, and listened for a moment with a smile of de- 
light upon her face. ‘ ‘There, Henry,” said she, 
as she drew a deep, long breath, “isn’t that 
beautiful? You never hear that music in the 
city ”’—and then she slightly turned her head 
again to listen, as she heard from a distance the 
gentle sighings of the coming breeze 

Such feelings, the spontaneous gushings of a | 
refined and affectionate heart, were to the young 
husband peculiarly gratifying, for he had feared 
that his Emily would find a residence in the coun- 
try lonely and uninteresting; and when he saw 
the keen delight with which she enjoyed a rural life, 
his heart rose in gratitude to the Almighty Being 
who had favored him with such a companion. 

« Put up your work, my love,” said he at length, 
‘* T have a question to ask you. I have behaved 
so well in not asking it before, that you must not 
now refuse to answer me. You remember the 
day when I fainted so suddenly—now tell me, 
what was it that so distressed you? You know 
you promised to tell me.” 

Emily had laid aside her work while he was 
speaking, and seated herself on a low stool at his 
feet. She now looked sweetly up in his face, and 
answered, ‘* Yes, Henry, I will tell you all about it. 





I do not know why I was so entirely overcome 


that day, I believe I was nervous. You know 
how anxious I had been, Henry, for a long, long 
time ; it is not strange I should have lost my self- 
command.” 

‘« No, dearest, indeed it is not strange,” quickly 
answered he, “ I not only know how anxious you 
were, but I know too how many days and nights 
you had watched by my side, never allowing 
yourself a moment’s repose. I remember it all, 
my sweet nurse.” 

“ Well,” continued Emily, “ my conscience and 
my nerves were at work together, and they proved 
too much for me. When I heard your words of 
Christian resignation, | was struck to the heart; 
God only knows what rebellious thoughts had 
passed through my mind during your illness, and 
one day when Dr. Parvin took me into another 
room, and told me he feared you would not recov- 
er, I forgot myself completely, and, I am afraid, 
behaved very badly. I told the Dr. you should 
not die; that he must and should save you, and 
that I would never forgive him if he did not. The 
Dr. looked absolutely frightened. He held me 
from him at arm’s length, and exclaimed, ‘ Can 
this be Emily Heyward—the gentle Emily Hey- 
ward? But, poor child, you don’t know what 
you ’re saying. This brought me, Henry, to my 
senses, and I burst into tears, and begged his for- 
giveness ; ‘ but,’ I sobbed out, ‘I cannot give up 
my husband ; O I cannot give him up, do, Dr., try 
to save him.’ ‘ Indeed, I will try,’ answered the 
Dr., ‘but I wanted to prepare you for what 
may happen ; your husband is very ill.” When 
I returned to your room, Henry, no tongue can 
tell what I endured. I gazed at you, and tried 
to realize that you might be taken from me, but I 
could not. ‘Ono, he must not, must not die,’ 
was all that I could say. I thought that it would 

be unkind in God to take you from me, and leave 
me here alone. I shudder when I think of it, I 
almost cursed God in my heart, but now I bless 
him that he did not see fit to teach me submission 
by taking away my idol.” 

A tear was now slowly trickling down Emily’s 
cheek: Dr. Heyward gently wiped it away, and 
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she continued: “This storm of evil passions 
raged within my heart for two or three days, and 
then I began to feel submissive. But hope never 
forsook me; I thought you would recover, though 
in this opinion I differed from every one else. I 
well remember the pitying eyes that were often 
turned upon me, but still I leaned upon my anchor, 
hope. Well, Henry, you did recover ; and on that 
day, when you were expressing your gratitude to 
God in such a tone of resignation, I was smitten 
to the heart when I remembered my own rebel- 
lion, and as my nerves were very weak, I could 
not command myself in the least. 1 was obliged, 
you remember, to go by myself, and try to recov- 
er iny composure ; and when I returned, O, what 
a sight met my eyes! My darling husband 
stretched upon the floor, as pale as a corpse! The 
first thought that struck me was that you had 
been taken from me in judgment. ‘Till L saw 
you revive, God only knows how I felt! 
thank my heavenly Father, it is all past; and I 
trust he has forgiven me.” 

“My dear Emily,” said Dr. Heyward, as he 
stooped down to kiss her cheek, * it was well that 
hope did not forsake you; you could not then have 
sustained the weight of care that rested on you. 
With regard to your rebellious feelings, I think 
that a morbid sensitiveness, resulting from too 


great a pressure upon your nervous system, gave 











* Yer’s one letter, missis, an’ heap o’ papers,” 
answered Cesar, fumbling in his capacious pocket 
with one hand, while he still held his hat in the 
other; “you got nuf readin’ for las’ you long 
time, missis.” 

‘What is the matter, Cesar?” said his master, 
‘* you seem to have some difficulty in opening the 
mail.” 

** Ef I only bin know wha for do wid my hat, 
massa,” answered Cesar, “I could get um in a 
minit.” Sosaying, he deposited his hat upon the 
ground, though not without evident reluctance 5 
and after changing its position once or twice, so 
that the smallest possible portion of it would touch 
the ground, he proceeded to empty his pockets of 
their precious contents, Here was a treat indeed. 
A letter from Charleston informed Mrs. Heyward 
that her most intimate friend, Anna Pinckney, was 


| coming to pay her a long visit, and papers from 


But I | 


all parts of the country promised them a budget of 


_ news. There was one indulgence which Dr. Hey- 


_ ward allowed himself freely. 


tvo high a coloring to all your thoughts. God | 


gives us strength for trials when they come. 


We 


cannot tell beforehand how we shall feel in any 


ever be found unequal to any trial to which she 
may be called Now here comes old Cesar from 
the post-office, let us see what he has brought.” 

Cwsar was remarkably dignified in all his move- 
meuts. Olid age, too, was making some acquaint- 
ance with his onee active frame, stiffening his 
limbs, and giving him every now and then arheu- 
matic twinge ; therefore it could not be expected 
that he should make a rapid descent from his 
horse, and still preserve the noble bearing which 
he deemed indispensable. He accordingly dis- 
mounted quite leisurely, brushed the loose dust 
from his coat, and smoothed himself down to his 
satisfaction ; he then proceeded to hitch his horse 
iu a particular spot, after which it was necessary 
to walk round him to ascertain whether all was 
right—whether he had brought home his usual 
number of legs, or whether, by any mistake, he 
had left his tail behind him. Having completed 
his survey, he gave two or three significant nods, 
which seemed to say that all was right, and slow- 
ly, with hat in hand, approached the house. 

His master and mistress, eager to see what he 
had brought from the office, had started to meet 
him; and Emily ran forward, saying: ** Well, 
Duddy Cesar, any letters?” 


GOatry 


He took a great 
Shut out, as he now was, 
from the busy world, he had not lost his interest in 
its affairs; in fact, that interest had rather in- 
creased. ‘The editor of one of the city papers too, 
was his particular friend, and he always sent him 
such of his exchange papers as he thought would 
amuse and interest him. 

“What a pleasant evening we shall have!” 


many newspapers. 


| said Mrs. Heyward, “ unless you are called out, 





| Henry, which J do hope will not be the case ; you 
given case, but I do not fear that my Emily will | 


are scarcely well enough yet to ride at night, 
though you think yourself so strong.” 

‘*I believe I am well enough, my dear,” an- 
swered Dr. Heyward, “though 1 cheerfully join 
you in the wish that I may be spared the trial to- 
night ; it would be a great piece of self-denial to 
leave home when we have such pleasant occupa- 
tion before us.” 

“Tell Mom Juno we are ready for tea, Daddy 
Cwsar,” said Mrs. Heyward. 

‘Yes, mam,” auswered Cesar; “ Juno bin 
tell me jis now de teabin ready for you; so I 
gwine briug um in right strait off.” 

Cesar was literally the man of all work. He 
was coachman, and footman, and waiting-man, 
and boot-black, and anything else that the ex- 
igency of the times required; and, during his 
master’s illness, he had proved himself an excel- 
lent nurse. He was, withal, a model of polite- 
ness—a perfect Chesterfield, .n his way. 

Now just as the good old fellow had stepped 
out of the kitchen with a large tray of tea-things, 
who should drive up to the gate but Dr. Parvin, in 
his bran-new chaise. Dr. and Mrs. Heyward 
were sitting with their backs to the gate, so that 
they did not perceive his approach, and they were 
so deeply engaged in reading the letter from Anna 
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Pinckney, that they had not heard the sound of the 
wheels as they rolled silently over the smooth, 
pine barren. Old Cesar was about half-way be- 
tween the house and kitchen, and what todo with 
his waiter of tea-things, while he could go forward 
and meet the guest, was a point of some difficulty. 








To let the Dr. drive through the gate unless he 
stood there to hold it open, aud bid him welcome, 
was not to be thought of ; so he took two or three 
steps back to the kitchen; then it struck him that | 
he was losing time, and he turned about, and took 
three steps towards the house ; but seeing that the | 
little footman had jumped from behind the chaise, 
and was actually proceeding to open the gate, ina 
fit of desperation he placed the waiter on the smooth 
stump of a huge pine tree, and, forgetting alike 
his dignity and his rheumatism, he ran quickly 


forward, and was at the gate before the lazy little | 
urchin had succeeded in raising the ponderous 
wooden latch. 

** Good ebenin, massa, you trice welcome, sir,” | 
said old Cesar, bowing and catching his breath, | 
“ hope you bin lef old missis well?” 

* Quite well, I thank you, Cesar,” | 
the Dr. ; “ but you are growing young ; 
you can run like a deer.” 


answered | 
I declare, 


Cesar looked confused, for if there is anything 
in nature upon which a negro prides himself, it is | 
his age ; besides, he did not like to be caught in | 
the undignified act of running ; but it had been a | 
case of stern necessity, and he tried to make the 
best of his misfortune. With many bows and | 
scrapes he accompanied the Dr. to the house, and | 
resigned him to his master. 


| 
After shaking hands with Dr. Heyward, and | 
| 


kissing Emily, a privilege he always expected, 
the Dr. seated himself, and Emily handed him a 
beautiful foot-stool, on which she softly placed his | 
gouty foot. 
“I vow, Emily,” said he, “ this pretty stool | 
ought to cure my foot ; but I am sorry to say it is | 
getting worse and worse; I shall soon have to | 
take to crutches.” 
“I hope not, Dr.,” answered Emily; “I can | 
tell you what will cure it.” | 
“ Well, what is it, my pretty quack ?” inquired | 
the Dr. 
“Emily drew near, and answered in a half 
whisper, “ Leave off drinking wine, Dr., I think | 
that would cure you.” 





| 
answered the Dr.; | 


”? 


‘Ah, you saucy rogue! | 
“ now that is just what the old lady at home says; | 
‘leave off drinking wine, leave off drinking wine ; 
I hear it every day, and twenty times a day; 
she’s been giving you some lessons, I suppose.” 

* No, Dr., I assure you she has not,” 
Mrs. Heyward. 
it in the papers now, that I cannot help thinking | 
about it. Did you know there was a wonderful 


replied 
“ The truth is, I see so much of | 


RATS gf 





| they ought to be ashamed of themselves. 


| guest: 


reformation 
country ? 


going on throughout the whole 
Many men, who were entirely lost to 
themselves and to their families, have been re- 
formed and made useful members of society. In 
thousands of families, where all was misery, there 
is now comfort and joy. Many a wife, broken- 
hearted before, is now rejoicing, because the hus- 
band she loved in youth, the father of her children, 
has become once more what he was when she 
gave him her warm, confiding heart, and there is 


| Joy and gladness throughout the land.” 


‘* Whew!” whistled Dr. Parvin, as he beheld 
Emily’s eyes sparkling with enthusiasm. “I de- 
clare, you are quite eloquent. We ’il have a tem- 
perance meeting, Emily, and you shall make a 
speech ; and if the young men don’t sign the pledge, 


They 


| never could resist such eloquence.” 


* Now you are quizzing me, Dr.,” 


said Emily, 


| pouting out her pretty lip, “ but let me tell you a 
| secret; 


I would not take aim so much at the 


| young men, as at an old one, whom I love very 
| dearly.” 


Emily blushed, and looked timidly at her hus- 
band, fearing sho had gone too far, but he gave 
her a smile of approval, and then said to their 
“ Really Dr., 1 am glad you have come 
this evening, for I wished to consult you about 


_making some effort for this cause in our own 


neighborhood. You know there are several fami- 
lies who are suffering everything from the demon 
of intemperance, and something may be done to 
relieve their miseries.” 

** Certainly,” 
a good one. 


answered the Dr., ‘* the cause is 


Intemperance is undoubtedly the 
curse of our land, and those who cannot control 


| themselves, but must drink more than is good for 


them, ought by all means to sign the pledge. Do 
what you think best, Heyward, I'll back you to 
the utmost of my power.” 

Dr. Heyward did not say what he certainly 
thought, that the man who, of all others, most 
needed some saving power, was the good Dr. 
himself ; but a joyful hope sprung up in his bosom 
that he might yield to argument, if he were ap- 
proached in the right way. He had read of cases 
far worse than his, where perfect cures had been 
performed ; he had seen well-attested records of 
the reformation of the most degraded drunkards, 
and, though somewhat skeptical about the perma- 


| nence of such cases, the desire to benefit his 


fellow-men had led him to make the resolution 
that he would throw himself, heart and soul, into 
the noble cause, and at least give it a trial. He was 
rejoiced to find that the Dr. would not oppose it. 

“QO, Dr.,” said Mrs. Heyward, as they sat sip- 


| ping their tea, “ I have some news to tell you. 


We are to have a visit from one of the loveliest 
girls in Charleston, Anna Pinckney; | am sure 
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you will like her. Ihave already picked out a 
beau for her, and you must help me to make up 
the match.” 

* That I will, Emily, with all my heart,” an- 
swered the Dr., “but if she is as lovely as you 
describe her, my life upon it, she is mortgaged 
property already.” 

“Q, no,” replied Emily ; “ she is quite young, 
only sixteen ; and besides, [ am sure she would 
not engage herself without my knowledge and 
approval.” 

“Oho! oho! you trust to that, do you ? ” said 





Pe 


MAGAZINE. 


the Dr. “If she’s like other girls, she “Il go her 
own way, after all; but, never mind, if you find 
anything for me to do, I’m your man. Just give 
me a hint, and I'll fix it. Come, Cesar, have my 
chaise brought, it is time for me to go.” 

So saying, the Dr. hobbled up, and leaning on 


| the arm of Dr. Heyward, after the usual saluta- 
| tions, advanced to his chaise, saying, as he mount- 


ed the step, “I "ve bought my new chaise just in 


‘time; I’ give this new belle many a ride in it, 
_ and who knows but I may run off with her my- 


self?” 


oO ONO OO Oe 


AUTUMN 


BY H. H. 


Cuitpren of the dying summer, 
Oft in grief I hear ye say, 
Time's old pastor’s text is mournful, 


For he preacheth of decay. 


Like a lone and friendless mother 
Droops thy parent's blighted head, 
As if mourning for her ehildren 


Lying round her, pale and dead. 


Her fond arms have gently rocked thee 
In the evening clear and still, 

And the sun’s last beam hath kissed ye 
A good night, behind the hill. 


When that sun and breeze have wakened 
Ye again at early morn, 
All, with a new joy seemed laughing 


O’er some blossom newly-born. 


And when weeping dews were falling, 
I have heard the great winds sweep 





LEAVES. 


CLEMENTS, 


Through thy leafy lattice calling, 
Like the deep, unto the deep. 


Now ye lie forever scattered 
Like pale mourners in the blast, 
Till ye come in dead convention 


To your graves, and rest at last. 


Ye remind me of familiar 
Children, of Life’s fruitful tree, 
That were fair, but fading vanished 


From the light of day, like thee. 


Nature's hook of life lies open, 
Man, go read the missal fair! 

While the wind in her cathedral, 
Like a psalmist, chants its prayer. 


She will be to thee a mother, 
And will hold thee on her breast 
When it is, that every other 


Home on earth, refuseth rest. 





TO 


BY MRS. 


E. J. EAMES. 


Oh! be it thine to train earth’s human flowers, 
Ever as now, to reach fair Learning’s side—~ 

To walk among them in their rosiest hours, 

And lead their footsteps to those temple-bowers, 
Wherein with calm and classic thought preside 

The mind's high deities. Is *t not noble pleasure 


For thee to ope the storehouse of rich treasure 
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To thy young pupils’-bright, inquiring eyes, 


| To note how knowledge daily multiplies 


For them, through thee? Yea, glorious task is thine! 


| Yet midthe wealth of Greek and Roman lore, 


’T is thine to know and teach one language more; 
One lesson, breathing of that Light Divine, 
Without which, other lights all dim and vainly shine 
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THE ATTACK ON THE PALAIS ROYAL, 


FEBRUARY, 1848. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Tue French are essentially military ; we do not 
mean only to say that they love war, but that 
they seem to possess an innate and instinctive 
knowledge of the manner of waging war. This 
quality makes them by turns the best and the 
worst soldiers in the world; the best, because on 
the field of battle, simple soldiers are often found 
to display the high qualities that mark the gene- 
ral ; therefore as skirmishers, they are at all times 
uvrivalled. But on the other hand, those invalu- 
able qualities now and then render their armies 
wholly inefficient, as under Louis XV., when their 
armies, justly distrusting the capacity of their 
leaders, showed but little of their ordinary spirit, 
and were beaten on nearly every field, without 
offering, ou some occasions, sufficient resistance to 
save their credit. 
That natural 
street-fighters. 


talent 


played more intelligence and true military skill 
than the population of Paris. We imagine that 
all history will bear us out in this assertion, and 
will merely relate an incident of the revolution of 
February last, for the purpose of illustrating our 
remarks. 


If any general plan was really followed on that | 


occasion, the main feature of the plan was, it 
would seem, to command all the avenues that led 
to the royal residence, the Tuileries. 

these avenues is the rue Saint Honoré. Down 
this street large numbers came victoriously, wa- 
ving their red flags, occasionally barricading a 
street, to secure their rear, or to enable them to 
make a stand, in case a retreat became necessary. 
A most important point on the march, was the 
square called Place du Palais Royal. On one 
side of this square stands the facade of the palace, 
a specimen of the mean architectural taste of the 
17th century ; on the other, was a strong military 
post, well garrisoned and defended, and which, 
from its position, commanded the entrance to the 
Palais Royal, and the direct route to the Carrousel. 
This post must of necessity be carried; while 
some of the leading men were exhorting its defen- 
ders to surrender, barricades arose as if by magic ; 
the soldiers, apparently determined not to strike 
the first blow, yet resolved to resist the first ag- 


gression, fired a volley upon a few men or boys | 
who made a rush towards the gate of the palace | 


in front of the corps de garde. This was the sig- 


nal of hostilities. ‘The crowd dispersed in every 


direction, while from windows, house tops and bar- 











makes them excellent | 
No undisciplined force ever dis- | 
| stout resistance. 


One of | 


ricades, a murderous fire was kept up against the 
post. While this desultory firing continued, small 
parties of the assailants, and among them boys of 
ten or twelve years of age, occasionally ventured 
into the centre of the square, merely for the sake 
of taking better aim. 

Another system was soon adopted; various 
combustibles were piled up on the square and fired, 
so that the wind would drive the smoke and flames 
towards the building. Everything that would 
burn was put in requisition: carriages from the 
royal stables, splinters and fragments of furniture, 
and the women of the sovereign people eagerly 
volunteered the straw of their conjugal mattresses 
to increase the boufire. The scene now became 
awful: the building was on fire in several places ; 
a shroud of fire and smoke was spread around it ; 
a shower of balls assailed it from every quarter ; 
but still the heroic band within maintained a 
They knew, or at least believed, 
| that no quarters would be given to them, and de- 

termined to make their enemies pay dear!y for 
their lives; anon an opportunity presented which 
| they eagerly seized: several generous mortals, 
among others, Mr. E. Arago, at the imminent peril 
of their lives, rushed towards the building and 
urged those within to surrender. The soldiers 
declined to listen to any terms, although they 
were informed that the king had abdicated; but 
the parley occasioned a pause in the firing, and 


the people, judging from this circumstance that 
the post had surrendered, rushed in crowds upon 
the square. This was the moment for vengeauce, 
and it was eagerly seized by the little garrison, 
who made dreadful 
masses below. 


havoc among the dense 
As if to increase the confusion, 
the reservoir that fed the fountain in front of the 
palace suddenly gave way, and flooded the square. 

Now occurred the catastrophe of the dreadful 
tragedy. The survivors of the brave few who 
had so faithfully fulfilled their trust, fairly burnt 
out of their stronghold, attempted a desperate 





sally, but were shot down as soon as they ap- 
peared at the gate. Out of some 150 soldiers 
who composed the little garrison, it is said that 
| not a single one survived. 
| of victims, the firing ceased, and a slight pause 


As soon as, for want 


was allowed for reflection, a simultaneous cry of 
horror arose from among the perpetrators of that 
hideous butchery, as they turned away from the 
sickening scene, and marched on to play their 


| part in other tragedies. 
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A TALE OF UNADORNED TRUTH. 





BY MRS. HARRIET E, 


EVERETT. 


“ Wonders breathe in our face, 


And we ask not their name.” E. BaRReETT. 


°T was the féte day of St. Ursula, and through- 
out the convent which invoked that saint for its 
patroness, there was a perceptible bustle, differing 
from the holy silence that usually reigned within 
its walls. A young girl was that day to take the 
Beautiful as a seraph was Rose Manvers— 
pure and unworldly as the violet that shelters its 
modest loveliness ’neath the clustering leaves; 
and, more than all, she was by birth a Protestant, 
and a native of that land where the broad banner 
of civil and religious liberty floated proudly and un- 
d sturbed, its solid foundation resting on the cabalis- 
tic words, the Constitution of ’76! 


the perfect maintien, and savoir faire, that would 
be acquired by those committed to her charge. 
Rose, now in her tenth year, was placed there as 
a boarder, by her aunt, where she made such rapid 
progress, that her eighteenth birth-day still found 
her an inmate: and so, gradually, but powerfully 
and insidiously, had the pomp and fascination of 
the Catholic Church acted upon her innocent heart, 
that she could conceive of no greater privilege and 
happiness than to dedicate herself to it entirely, 
| and, in the quiet cloister of the Ursuline, meditate 

and pray for the conversion of all who still strayed 
| from the embrace of the Mother Church. Vain 
were the entreaties of her aunt, unheeded her 
glowing descriptions of the charms and delights of 
that world of which the young girl knew so little ; 
and not even the prophecy of being “ la plus belle 
des belles,” in the circle of the lovely Austrian’s 
world-renowned charms, could tempt her. Un- 
moved, unhesitatingly, she renounced all; and 
that lovely June morning was to witness her pro- 


veil 
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Europe trem- 
bled as she beheld the young republic rousing her- 





( 
\ 
¢ 
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self, to take her place among nations ; and Frank- 


lin, as our ambassador, had already appeared at 
the luxurious court of Louis XVI., and won the 
admiration of all by his fearless independence. 
Monarchy even then, in France, was tottering from 
its foundation ; but nothing seemed as yet impor- 
tant enough to arouse the fears of the court ; and 


—~ 
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the famous speech of Madame de Pompadour, 
“* Apres nous le deluge,” seemed to be the prevail- 
The United States being at that 
period the cynosure of all eyes, great interest was 
excited when it was known that the niece of 
Madame de Sausanne, the “ jolie petite Ameri- 
caine,” who had been seen occasionally at her 
aunt's soirees, was about taking the veil; and 
great anxiety was manifested as to what might be 
the cause ; but the lovers of the marvellous wasted 
their ingenuity in inventing a reason, for there 
was none to give, that could be appreciated by 
any of the habitués of her aunt’s saloon. Ma- 
dame de Sausanne was a Boston lady, married to 


ing sentiment. 


a French nobleman, who sought glory in Ameri- 
ca as acompanion of Lafayette; and, after the 
Declaration of Independence, returned to France, 
taking with him his wife, and her orphan niece, 
the lovely little Rose Manvers. The Ursuline 
convent, situated in the vicinity of Paris, was then 


fession. From early sunrise, every avenue to the 
convent had been thronged with the gay, the cu- 
rious, and the commiserating ; and the dazzling 
scene the chapel presented might well have caused 
the young candidate for the novitiate to falter, be- 
fore she took the last decisive step ; but calm, col- 
lected, wrapt in thoughts which bore her far away, 
her dress glittering with diamonds, and her superb 
golden hair falling in glittering waves to her feet, 
bound with a fragrant wreath of orange blossoms, 
Rose Manvers entered, led in by the lady abbess, 
and the mére générale. The effect was electrify- 
ing. Half-suppressed murmurs of admiration burst 
from the illustrious assemblage ; and more than 
one young noble turned to Madame de Sausanne, 
begging her to forbid the rite ; but it was too late. 
With angelic smile, and earnest devotion, Rose 
knelt before the archbishop; and, as the sweet 
thrilling music of the nuns rose and fell upon the 
ear, the spectators were calmed, if not subdued. 


i i i 





the fashionable seminury for the young ladies of | 


Soon the young aspirant was led out by two of 
the capitol ; and the courtly manners of the lady 


| the sisters, who, in their sable robes, looked like 
_ ministers of death, leading the lamb to the sacri- 


the De Montmorencies, spoke volumes in favor of | ficial altar. In a few moments she re-appeared— 
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abbess, in whose veins flowed the proud blood of 
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A TALE OF UNADORNED 


but how changed! The glorious wealth of hair 


had disappeared, and, in its place, the tight-fitting 
white band gave an almost unearthly hue to her 
exquisitely fair skin. Soon the veil was blessed, 


and placed upon her head, the last note of the or- | 


gan swelled through the chapel, and Rose Man- 


vers was now the S@ur Marie Angélique—and an- | 


gelic indeed she was ! 

The rumbling of the last carriage-wheel was 
lost in the distance, and the young novice retired 
to her ceil, overcome with emotion and excite- 
ment. ‘Time passed, and all went on as before in 
the convent, save that ever and anon came mur- 
murs of trouble in the capitol, complaints against 
the king and queen; and, at last, came the as- 
tounding intelligence, that Louis was about to be 
beheaded! M. and Madame de Sausanne saw 
the approach of the storm, and fled for America, 
without dreaming of urging their niece to accom- 
pany them, for who could foresee the desecration 
of religion, and the horrid anarchy that deluged 
France with blood. Day after day the nuns 
trembled, as immense masses of the common peo- 
ple passed the convent grounds, on their march to 
Paris ; and the Ca ira and the Marseillaise, sung 
by hundreds of stentorian voices, reached the ears 
of the nuns, even in the seclusion of their cells. 
Darker and darker grew the prospects of all who 
boasted of noble blood ; and the guillotine received 
each day an augmentation of victims! At last 
religion was dethroned, the Sabbath was expunged, 


convents were sacked by the brutal mob, and still | 


the Ursulines had escaped ; but they, alas! were 
not to be exempt. One afternoon, as they were 
assembling for vespers, the porteress rushed, in 
alarm, towards the chapel, exclaiming, that a 
troop of soldiers, accompanied by crowds of men, 
were fast approaching the entrance. 


had she finished speaking, when a tremendous 


blow on the gate started the nuns to their feet ; | learned that woman’s highest, holiest mission, is 


and, as they fled in every direction, the massive 

bolts gave way, under the accumulated force of 

hundreds, and the mob entered the convent. 
When Rose recovered her senses, after the be- 





. 
Searcely | 


wildered flight she took, she knew not where, she 


found herself in a remote part of the grounds | i 


alone, not a sister was near. In the convent, the 
populace were laying hands on all that was valua- 
ble, and were about setting fire to the building. 

& = 


Where to turn she knew not. In her fright, she 
started for the private varden gate, intending to 


ask shelter in the first peasant’s cottage, when, to 
&*? ’ 


} 


her dismay, she saw the colonel of the troop ad- 


vancing towards her: fear paralyzed her limbs, | 


and, in silence, she awaited his approach. Daz- 
zled by her surpassing beauty, he stopped an in- 
stant, as if to collect himself, and then, in a gen- 
tle voice, which almost re-assured her, he said: 


* Be not alarmed, lady, no violence is intended 


ee 
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towards the inmates of the convent; the great 
| wealth, which, it is well known, was possessed by 
| this community, is the chief object of plunder.” 
“Oh, in pity, sir,” sobbed Rose, “ take me to 
| my sisters! I have no personal wealth ; but you 
| shall have my warmest prayers, if you will con- 
duct me to them in safety.” 
| Gladly would Ido it, lady, were it possible ; 
_ but I suspect you are the last left in the convent, 
| and I doubt if we succeed in tracing them.” 
| He led her forth into the open country ; but in 
| no direction was even a glimpse of a veil to be 
| seen. 
| ** What shall—what shall I do?” exclaimed 
| Rose, wringing her hands, as a stupifying sense of 
| her utter helplessness and loneliness came over her. 
* Lady,” murmured the young officer, in im- 
| passioned accents, “ think me not presuming, but 
| I know of but one safeguard that I can offer you ; 
let me be your protector ; let me have the right to 
guard you from the dangers your youth and beau- 
ty will inevitably expose you to.” 

What could poor Rose do? She knew she had 
no home ; distant and infuriated shouts from the 
savage mob reached her ears ; und, moreover, the 
_ brilliant dark eyes, and soft, deferential manners, 
of the young colonel, were not without their effect, 
and she consented. 

Stopping a passing conveyance, they started for 
Paris ; and the sun, whose rising beams kissed the 
_ fair brow of the novice, Marie Angélique, lingered 
caressingly on the blushing cheek of Rose Desa- 
baye. Dreading the fate that he foretold for his 
beloved France, Colonel Desabaye determined to 
resign his commission, and embark for St. Do- 
mingo, where he had very large estates. 


Here, 
with his lovely wife, he enjoyed several years of 
unalloyed happiness ; and did Rose regret the day 
| she profaned her vows? Never! for she then 

that of a wife and mother! ‘Two lovely daugh- 
ters blessed their union, and their great wealth 
gave them the power of benefiting all around 
them ; but perfect bliss is not a flower of earthly 
growth, and soon was Colonel Desabaye to realize 
it. When their youngest child was about three 


| years of age, an epidemic, that was devastating 
| the island, attacked Mrs. Desabaye, and, in a 


very short time, she fell a victim. She eomforted 
her weeping husband, begging him to live for their 
children, and requested that they should be edu- 
cated in Frauce, which was now enjoying repose, 
under the sway of the First Consul. 

Vainly did Mr. Desabaye endeavor to rally 
from the blow, which struck to the innermost 
depths of his heart—vainly did he strive to rouse 
himself, for the sake of his fairy Louise, and his 
dark-eyed Lilias ; but the destroyer had winged 
a double shaft, and, six weeks from the day that 
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he laid his beloved Rose in the tomb, he was bu- | 
ried beside her. Upon examination of his affairs, 
it was found that he had left his immense fortune 
equally divided between his two children; and M. 
D'Arcy, a near neighbor and intimate friend, was | 
appointed sole executor, with the stipulation, that 
they should be taken to France for their educa- 
tion, in fulfilment of the last wish of his beloved 
wife. | 
As soon as M. D’Arcy could arrange his affairs | 
iu St. Domingo, he embarked for New-York, 
where he had a little business to transact, intend- 
ing from there to sail for Havre ; but Death had 
not yet done its worst, and M. D’Arcy had barely | 
time to write a letter to Madame de Sausanne, 
(who was residing in Boston,) informing her of the 
arrival of her nieces in America, when a sudden 
illness deprived him of life. Madame de Sausanne 
arrived in New-York the day after M. D’Arcy’s 
death, and immediately took the doubly-orphaned 
children to her own home, and supplied a parent's 
place to them, as she had, years before, done to 
their lovely mother. 





Louise and Lilias Desabaye | 
were as beautiful as their mother formerly was 
save that Lilias had the dark eyes and hair of her 
father’s sunny clime. ‘They were placed by their 
aunt at one of the best schools in the modern 
Athens, and grew up lovely and beloved. When 
Louise was about seventeen, she was invited to 
accompany one of her school-fellows, who resided 


| lover lies. 


| blow. 


it to Louise, he presents it to Judge S Alas! 
—alas, Louise !—nerve thyself; prepare thy heart 
for the sternest trial that it has as yet had to bear: 
he is no more! Far down in the coral beds of 
ocean, the murmuring blast his only requiem, thy 
The letter was from the captain of the 


| frigate, stating, that, while off the coast of Spain, 


Lieutenant S was attacked with a malignant 


| fever, and died ere they reached any port. 


| “I planted in my heart one seed of love, 


Watered with tears, and watched with sleepless care : 
It grew ; and when I look'd. that it should prove 

A gracious tree, and blessed harvests bear. 

Blossom nor fruit was there to crown my pain— 
Tears, cares, and labor, all had been in vain ; 

And yet I dare not pluck it from my heart, 

Lest, with the deep-struck root, my life depart.” 


So felt Louise Desabaye, as she arose from a 
lingering bed of sickness, to ward off still another 
Madame de Sausanne had died during her 


illness, and she must rouse herself. Lilias was in 


delicate health, and the negro insurrection in St. 


Domingo had deprived them eutirely of their reve- 
nues, not to say their estates. Exertion was 
needful, and, perhaps, it was for the best. Her 
mind absorbed in one thought, she would soon 
have lost all energy, and, probubly, sunk into an 
early grave; but Lilies’ health needed all her 
watchfulness, and something must be done. 





in the ancient towr of S 
nals of witchcraft. 
Judge S , Louise found herself the idol of all 
around her; and one loved voice whispered it to 
her in accents of softest witchery. Washington 
Ss , the brother of the distinguished jurist, and 
a young lieutenant in the navy, felt he must not 
delay securing his prize before he left for his long 
cruise in the Mediterranean ; and, with the con- 
sent and approval of all her friends, Louise Desa- 
baye became the betrothed of Washington S 
Many and bitter were the tears Louise shed at 
the separation, and fond and sweet were the 
words of comfort whispered by her lover! The 
last embrace was over, and the young lieutenant, 
with bursting heart, was on his road to Boston. 
Louise, at first, gave way to uncontrolled grief ; 
but a letter from her beloved restored some of her 
former joyousness, and she acceded, with delight, 
to the earnest entreaties of the S 
would remain with them until the return of her 
affianced. Months flew by, letters arrived by 
every opportunity, and already were they prepa- 
ring for his return. 


, famous in the an- 


At last a letter arrived na- 
ming the day, and begging Louise to have every- 
thing prepared for their immediate nuptials. Al! 
was now joy and bustle, and the expected, long- 
looked for day, approached. Another letter? 


Yes, the postman comes ; but, instead of handing 
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In the ch rming family of | 


CHAPTER HU. 
* Appear, 
Still lighted in a secret shrine, 
Her melancholy eyes divine, 


The home of wo without a tear.” Tennyson. 


In a brilliantly-crowded saloon of the Empire 
City, a glittering throng of wealth and beauty 
graced the nuptials of a lovely girl, who was that 
evening to bestow the precious boon of her young, 
trusting heart, on one well worthy of the precious 
gift. ‘I'he young girl was motherless, and ever 
and anon she turned, confidingly, to a noble-look- 
ing woman, who stood near, whose eye rested up- 
on her with a strange mixture of affection and 
sadness. Her noble brow, pale and pure as the 
vestal moon, told of high intellect ; and the calm, 
unfathomable eyes, spoke volumes; subdued and 


| chastened grief was visible in every lineameut ; aud, 
s, that she | 


as she gazed on the fair bride, a silent prayer was 
uttered, that her lot might be more blessed than 
hers had been. ‘That glorious woman was Louise 
Desabaye, and that blushing girl her pupil. Af- 
ter her aunt’s death she opened a schoo] at S—— ; 





| but the eastern blasts were too much for Lilias’ 
| gentle frame, and she sought a more genial clime. 


Her education and character secured her any po- 
sition, and a liberal offer from Mr. R induced 


her to accept the charge of his four motherless 
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daughters. She had now been with them some 
years, beloved and respected by all around; and 
this night she assisted at the solemn rite, which 
took from her charge the eldest and most beloved 
—the lovely Florence. 

Many suitors for her hand might Louise Desa- 
baye have had; but, while courteous to all, a cer- 
tain invincible barrier kept all who desired the 
boon at bay—hauteur, insensibility—let them call 
it what they may ; but it was the spirit-marriage 
that then and ever enthralled the soul, leaving no 
room for any other sentiment. Years passed, her 
pupils budded into womanhood, and the principal 
of one of our most distinguished schools sought her 
for her assistant ; but the tinsel and frivolity of 
fashionable education struck her with disgust, and 
she turned, soul-sickened, away. She longed to 
{urn the attention of the young to the higher aims 
of life—not to waste their precious time on the 
mere attractive accomplishments, which are too 
often acquired but as the bait to entrap a good es- 
tablishment, and are laid aside afterward as use- 
less and cumbersome trappings. 

In the smali and scantily-furnished room of an 
humble house in Bloomingdale, by the flickering 
light of a single candle, one can discern a female 
form, stretched on alow bed, while beside it kneels 
a graceful figure, in an agony of grief. ‘The 
room, although it contained nothing of ornament, 
and no superfluity of comfort, still showed traces 
of a refined mind. The small window, shaded by 
a muslin curtain, tastefully looped with ribbon 
and the two pots of geranium, and a small helio- 
trope, blooming in the window-sill, betokened taste. 

“Oh, Lilias, Lilias! would that I might die 
with thee!” burst, in broken accents, from the 
lips of the kneeling mourner. ‘ Thou wert my 
last tie to earth. Oh, sainted mother, pray that 
thine other child may be taken to that heaven 
where dwell all her loved ones!” and, overpower- 
ed by her grief, Louise Desabaye sank, insensible, 
by the side of the dead Lilias. 
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| home. 


Some friends, who had been apprized of Lilias’ 
illness, found her in this state upon entering the 
room, and immediately had her removed, and sent 
for a physician. He said that nothing but physi- 
cal and mental repose was needed ; and, admin- 
istering a soothing draught, her friends busied 
themselves in preparing for Lilias’ funeral. Many 
had been the struggles these poor girls had borne 
up under. ‘Too proud to let their friends know to 
what extremity they had become reduced, Louise 
obliged to neglect her school-duties to attend upon 
Lilias, they had absolutely needed the necessaries 
of life. Upon discovering the real state of things, 
Mr. G——, her steadfast friend, made prepara- 
tions to have Louise immediately removed to his 
own home, and, bidding the mistress of the house 
to provide her with every comfort, he promised to 
return the next day, and, after the interment of 
Lilias, to remove Louise. But the weary mourn- 
er’s prayer was granted: she awoke once, request- 
ed that Lilias should be buried in Mount Auburn, 
and, turning on her pillow, sank gently into rest. 
Her last wish was granted: ‘neath the lovely 
shades of Auburn they repose, side by side ; clus- 
tering roses and fragrant violets bloom above their 
graves ; and may we not hope, that the happiness 
that ever eluded them on earth, may be their 
eternal portion in a better world? Reader, pause 
Does not the 
fact strike you, how true it is, that in this check- 
ered world of ours, many a true tale of life is 
more startling the wildest imagining of 
fiction? ‘The children of the cloistered nun of 
the Ursuline repose beneath the grassy turf of Au- 
burn! Born to immense wealth, they died of 
want! Beautiful and accomplished, endowed 
with Nature’s choicest gifts, no child weeps over 
their grave—no relative carries them to their lust 
>trangers perform the duties to the dead, 


and glance back for an instant : 


than 


/ and strangers will stop to muse above their 
| graves. 
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BY MRS. E. 


J. EAMES. 


Anove thy golden verse I bent me late, 
And read of bright Sophrenia’s lover young,— 
Of fair Erminia’s flight—Clorinda’s fate, 
And over Godfrey's deeds entranced I hung ; 
And Tancred ’s told in soft Italia’s tongue. 
Thou who did’st tune the harp for Salem’s shrine, 
Thou, the renowned and gifted among men, 
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Tasso, “ superior with the sword and pen!” 
Oh, poet-heir! vain was the dower divine 
To still the unrest of thy human heart : 


Lonely, and cold, did glory’s sturbeams shine 


For him who saw a lovelier light depart. 
O, Master of the Lyre! did not thy touch 
Tell how the heart may break, that love has troubled much ? 
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LA MARIA. 


An Original Perubtan Song. 


Presented to the Union Magazine 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE NAVY. 
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Pride lent her aid when we parted, 
Pangs of my bosom concealing, 
Coldiy I masked every feeling. 
Coldly. though nigh broken-hearted : 
But as the lost bird in the wild wood frighted, 


Would seek the prison-cage it once had slighted, 


So would I fain once more be thine, 
Tho’ I resign freedom again. 

So wou'd I fain once more be thine, 
Tho’ I resign freedom again. 


Todo el fuego del amor 
En tus ojos centillea ; 
Y una nube te rodea, 
De un celestial resplandor. 
Si en la noche me apareces, 
Aun mas que muger pareces, 
Una esencia 
Siempre pura 
De hermosura 





Y de inocencia. 
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THE MONOPOLIST. 


(See the Engraving.) 


BY H. P. 


How comfort lords it! how the rich man stands! 
The poor man’s fate is grasped in selfish hands! 
Little he heeds the agony of doubt, 

Which, spite the cold, hath brought the traveller out. 
Mark the intensity with which he peers, 

Eager to satisfy his hopes, or fears ! 

It seems as though, in ecstasy of spite, 

The crumpled paper, from his longing sight, 
Enveloped the crushed letters ; as though Fate, 
In dread uncertainty, displayed her hate. 

Hath he a darling son, now homeward bound ? 
And hath the fearful rumor spread around 

His vessel hath been wrecked and tempest-tost. 
And half its crew among the billows lost— 
And longs he now, to see if Gop did save 

His fond heart's treasure from the sea’s deep grave ? 
Can one brief line his frenzied grief dispel, 

And calm the throes which now his bosom swell ? 
Or hath his brave one, at proud Honor’s call, 
Rushed forth to victory: and did he fall 

Among the slaughtered heroes, whose red blood 


GRATTAN. 


| Hath flown an offering for their country’s good ? 

Is some fair girl removed from the dear hearth, 

The scene of her pure childhood’s lovely mirth— 
Struck down with sickness ? holds he his panting breath 
While that, the oracle of life or death, 

Is wrested from his sight—by one who heeds 

But little how his throbbing heart now bleeds ? 
Hath he a venture on the treacherous seas, 

Which safe in port secures a life of ease 

To those he loves—and ’mid the tempest’s frown 
Hath the brave ship, a shattered wreck, gone down ? 
Hath one he loved, whose faith to him was life, 

By falsehood changed his cherished joys to strife— 
And wretched doth he, panting, trembling, wait, 
To learn the sickening story of his fute ? 

Whate’er the passion, speaking from his eye, 

It calls upon us for our sympathy— 

But calls in vain: the R1IcH MAN knows his power, 
And little heeds how many a weary hour 

He may inflict upon that luckleas elf! 





His end in life being—to please usmsxLF ! 


AUTUMN. 


Tue russet woods proclaim the summer o’er ; 
Their gold and crimson of an autumn dye, 
The leafy parents’ rainbow flocks swift pour— 
On rustling wings the brown leaf flutters by. 


Scarce has the night her ebon pinions furled— 
The trembling dawn proclaims the day new-born ; 
Swift on the clouds which veil the glowing world, 
Stream up the golden tresses of the morn. 


The woods are hushed—the hills in soft repose 

Hang wreathed in mist, like dreams in breathless sleep— 
Embrowned earth a silent grandeur knows, 

Which woods and fields, majestic mourners, keep. 


No more the thrush, earth’s chorister at day, 
Upleads the minstrels emulous of song, 

“Till vocal incense fills the morning gray,— 
No more sweet anthems wake the choral throng. 
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The groves a soothing melody inspire, 

When leaves, gray palmers, strew the russet ground, 
And whispering Zephyr wakes the fofest lyre 

Till murmurs melt in pensive numbers round. 


Hark ! as asigh some hallowed griefs reveal, 

From earth, meek mother, breathes a grateful calm, 
The murmuring woods a plaintive sorrow feel, 

And Nature’s mourners strew a holy balm. 


The sighing branches whisper holy peace, 

When ruddy leaves and ripe nuts strew the ground, 
And hoary Nature dons her pilgrim dress, 

A funeral weed of verdure sad embrowned. 


So peaceful are the closing years of life, 
When Automn’s veil hangs dreamy o’er its way, 
So calm the hush when passion lulls its strife, 





And soft repose leads down the mournful way. 
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Views a-FooT: on EvRoPE seEN WITH KNAPSACK AND 
Starr. By J. Bayard Taylor. New-York: G. P. 
Putnam. 


It requires the exercise of some little patience, now-a-days, 
to peruse a book which only contains a record of what the 
author saw in Europe ; more especially when most of his 
readers have been over the same ground, and many of them 
have written their own impressions in a most captivating and 
graceful manner. Mr. Taylor commenced his pilgrimage as 
a * working-man,” and the popularity of his book, which has 
just reached a ninth edition, is the surest guarantee that there 
are plenty amongst us who wish to imbibe a “ working- 
man’s’’ opinions. The work does not breathe the air of courts, 
neither does it retail the conversational gossip of my lord or 
my lady—but he stands a poet-pilgrim in the court of Nature, 
inhaling the odor of flowers which sleep in the light of their 
own creating; or in the shade of fallen ruins, strings his harp 
tu sing of the “ majestic types of a world that was,”’ but is no 
more. 

The great object of a book of travels is, to inspire the 
render with confidence, that what is written is not an ego- 
tistical and exaggerated imbroglio of superficialities. This 
is a marked and decided merit in Views a foot: it is reliable 
—strong sense, and a freedom from affectation, are its charac- 


teristics. We follow the author into the old, dark streets of 


a city, and thread its intricate windings with a feeling that 
it is a realm of realities, and he arrests our atten.ion and pro- 
vokes our sympathy in the objects grouped around. 

From the great number of books which have been written, 
it would appear that it is almost impossible to find anything 
new or interesting; the ground has been occupied by so 
many. But it isthe new and fresh manner of treating the 
subjects that imparts a charm to the work under notice. 

Our foot once upon European soil, and a new life of deep 
experience is unfolded. The wings of time expand, and the 
heart and imagination are borne aloft on her grand and 
gloomy flight. On every hand we behold glorious visions 
of the remuter ages, transmitted down to ours, and the gran- 
deur of human genius lives in the very air and gives wings 
to the hours. It requires much more than common gifts to 
set forth graphic and truthful resemblances of sucha life. 
The mind must b+ prepared to receive the impressions, and 
this is all the more creditable to the author. It shows that he 
was vividly alive to such influences, that he had educated 
himself fora truthful appreciation of what he saw, and it 
gives us assurance that he is fit to become a teacher. Asa 
text-book fur travellers, the work is essentially valuable ; it 
tells us how much can be accomplished with very limited 
means, when energy, curiosity, and a love of adventure are 
the prompters; sympathy in his success likewise, is another 
sou'ce of interest to the book. We read on tothe end in 
orc er to see how he finished his tusk, and we are gratified 
that the experiment was so fully tested. 

The result of all this is, a wide-spread popularity as a 
writer, a very handsomely-printed book, with a very hand- 
some portrait of the author, and we congratulate him upon 
the attainment of this and future honors. 


C. 


A Wuim, anp Its Consequences. By G. P. R. James. 
New-York : Harper & Brothers. 


Will the mill never wear out? Will the two horsemen 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





never cease riding over the brow of the hill? The summer | 
evening never deepen into night? Pity us, ye gods! the | 


literary Monsieur Tonson has * come again!” 
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Manual or Mineratocy. By James D. Dana, A. M. 
New Haven: Durrie & Peck. 


The manuals of science for the use of our schools have at- 
tained a high degree of excellency from the clearness of their 
language, the precision of their arrangement, and the aptness 
of their illustrations. Mineralogy, as a science, has been 
principally taught in institutions of the first class, and then 
only as a secondary study; yet as a practical branch of 
knowledge, it merits an introduction into every district school 
in the land. In this volume, the uses of minerals, and their 
mode of application in the arts, have been especially dwelt 
upon, The value of ores in mining, their modes of reduc- 
tion, the yield of mines in different countries, the various ap- 
plication of metals, the character and uses of the various 
rocks, &c., are all explained, yet combined with such a clear 
and scientific arrangement as to make the subject intelligible 
to every mind of ordinary comprehension. We take pleasure 
in commending the book to the attention of teachers and 
colleges. 


Tre Writines or Casstus M. CLay. With a preface and 
Memoir. By Horace Greeley. New-York : Harper & 
Brothers. 


This large and handsome octavo would, had it seen the 
light two yeurs earlier, have been received with a warmer 
and more genial welcome than we believe it will meet with. 
Not that the vigorous words, the deep conviction of uttered 
truth, the burning eloquence of a manly and chivalrous na- 
ture, are less certain of their effect now; but the first enthu- 
siustic flush of admiration has passed, and in the ever-shift- 
ing politics of our country, the author’s position is changed 
in the eyes of a large number of his auditors. The contents 
of this volume are marked bya bold and fearless spirit, 
which it is impossible not to respect; and his views, how- 
ever they may conflict with those of the reader, are giren 
with unmistakeuble sincerity. Thespeeches on Annexation, 
Slavery, and other kindred topics, publicly delivered in va- 
rious cities of the Union, convey the best iden of his powers. 
We believe he still has it in his power to be the instrament 
of much good to his race, though the strong impulses of his 
nature will now and then be likely to lead him from the 
path he may have marked out for himself. 

Mr. Greeley has performed his part as editor with impar- 
tial fairness. The work could have fallen upon no one better 
qualified for it. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’s GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. New-York ; Harper & Brothers 


This idea of this book is certainly novel among lexicogra- 
phers. At first sight, it would appear almost impossib.e to 
give a concordance of words of a foreign language, in exam- 
ples of our own; yet this great task has been accomplished, 
after a labor of twenty years, by George V. Wigram, of 
England. Every Greek word in the New Testament is il- 
lustrated by a collection of all the English passages in which 
it occurs, giving, by the variety and character of the transla- 
tion, un inferred knowledge of the meaning, which will enable 
those entirely ignorant of the Greek language, to arrive ata 
good knowledge of the spirit of the Gospels in their original 
tongue. ‘T'o those studying the Greek, the book will be of 
immense service. The labor employed in its construction 
must have been very great, and it appears to have been as 
thoroughly and carefully performed, as it was possible for 
any mind to accomplish. 
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Orators or rue American Revotution. By E. L. Ma- 
goon. New-York: Baker & Scribner 


Our Revolutionary Fathers are at last beginning to receive 
attention at the hands of their country’s authors. Able and 
comprehensive histories have already been written and be 
come classic authority. Many of the individual heroes 
which a long and desperate strife called into existence, have 
been rescued from the uncertainty of legend, and embalmed 
in stirring narrative for the use of poets und artists a century 
hence; and that class of genius, without which revolution 
would be impossible, yet whose power and character is most 
difficult to preserve ina lifelike form, has finally been made 
the subject of study and research. Mr. Magoon’s work is 
not merely devoted to a biographical uccount of our early 
orators, but embrace a critical analysis of their powers, and 
as full a description as possible of their personal appearance 
and magnetism, to use a new and expressive word. It con- 
tains sketches of James Otis, Samuel Adams, Josiah Quincy, 


Hancock, General Warren, Patrick Henry, Lee, John Ran- | 


dulph, and others. We have only space to commend its de- 
sigu and general character. These are popular and patriotic 
enough to ensure it a very extended success. 


Tur Women or THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Eliza- 
beth F. Ellet. New- York ;: Baker & Scribner. 
This is one of the most useful and attractive books for the 


general reader, which has been issued for the season. It oc- 
cupies completely, a space in our historical annals which 


has never been filled before. We cannot too highly value 
the labors of the accomplished authoress, fur she has taught | 


us to love our own bright land with a higher reverence, in 
portraying the struggles and strife of those who achieved the 
inheritance we enjoy. In the early Republics, women, who 
next tou God are the best friends of man, shine forth in the 
light of their history with a crowning lustre. The most 
splendid | attributes of bravery—the highest blaze of elo- 


quence, und the most glorious triumph of art, are to be traced 


to her promptings. So with our own matrons: they were | 
emphat'cally the deliverers of an injured land. The fund of 


anecdote and historical reminiscence which Mrs. Ellet hus 
thrown around their lives, will please all classes of readers, 


and revive a little of that true American spirit and feeling 


which are necessary attributes of heulthful life. She has 
made herself great in their associative sphere of greatness. 


SprrituaL Heroes: oR SKETCHES OF THE PURITANS. 


By John Stoughton. New York: M. W. Dodd, Brick 
Church Chapel. 


After having waded through many histories and memoirs 
of the heroes of physical strife—the chieftains whose energies 
were spent in the conquest of territory or the more exulted 
service of putriotic defence, a work with the title of * Spirit- 
uul Herves”’ is welcomely received. There is something 
refreshing in the name. ‘The men of the Puritan times, in 
their moral vigor, and the single-minded daring with which 
they ncted out their convictions, show a stalwart manliness 
of soul, us picturesque in its outline and more ennobling to 
contemplate, than the Vikings and Jarls of the old Scandina- 
viun legend. The task of describing such men, however, 
demands the Inbor of a mind of more than ordinary scope,— 
one which is able to look beyond the sympathies of sect, and 
the natural reverence we entertain for the past. There are 
many graphic passages in the book before us, and the histo- 
rical part is given with simplicity and accuracy, but we do 
not think the subject treated in the broad, philosophical 
and poetical light of which it is capable. It does not go far 
enough below the visible surface of events for this. Never- 
theless, as a work of historical informatiun, it possesses con- 
siderable value, while its moral influence is unquestionable. 
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Tue PILGRIM IN THE SHADOW OF THE JUNGFRAU ALP, and 

WaANDERINGS OF A PILGRIM IN THE SHapow or Mont 
Bianc. By George B. Cheever, DD. New-York : 
John Wiley. 


We have received copies of a new edition of the above 
works from the publisher. and commend them again to our 
readers. The writer, it is well known, wields an attractive 
pen. His descriptions of the grandeur and sublimity of the 
scenery of the Alps, are glowing and picturesque. 


Wesster's Scuoo. Cuorister. By Wm. C. Webster. 
New- York ; Sumuel Raynor. 


This work embraces a choice collection of music, with a 
complete and thorough system of elementary instruction, de- 
signed for schools, academies, and learners in general. The 
work appears, from a hasty glance, to be well adapted for the 
purpose designed, and we have no doubt will be extensively 
used as a text-book. 


Vanity Farr. By W. M. Thackeray. Part IT. 
York : Harper & Brothers. 


New- 


Here we have the end of this rich, racy, humorous, pictu- 
resque, inimitable book. We know not when we ha-e been 
more truly grateful to an author for keeping our spirits up to 
good humor point, and our blood to life-heat, than when 
under Thackeray’s influence. May he still thwack away 
with his pen and pencil, and send us * more of the same! ” 


Srory oF THE PENINSULAR War. By Gen. Vane, Mar- 


quis of Londonderry. New-York : Harper & Brothers. 


This isa neat duodecimo of 444 pages, which any one, 
with even as little leisure as an editor, may read in the spare 
fragments of two or three days. Jt contnins a complete his 
tory of the memorable Peninsular War, teld in a very com- 
pact and spirited style, and answers the purpose of instruc 
tion for the general :eader, quite as well as the octavos of 
Lord Napier. In the present deluge of books und whirlwind 
of newspapers, this work has the highest p:ssible merit— 
that of brevity, picturesqueness, and complete history. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the fullowing :— 


Part 6 and 7 of the THovsanpD AnD onz Nieuts. 
York : Harper & Brothers. 


New- 


Full of rich designs and magnificent Oricntal poetry. 


Tue Orpnan Niece. By Miss Ellen Pickering. Philadel- 


phia: T. B. Peterson. 


A novel, by the author of “ Nan Darrell,” &c., which we 
have heard well spoken of by novel readers. 


BLackwoop’s Magazine, for August, Leonard Scott & 
Co., 79 Fultun-st 


WestTMinsTER Review, for July, do. 
Capital reprints of these standard periodicals. 
Hespe’s Universal History. Part V. Dewitt & Da- 
venport, Tribune Buildings. 
This No. completes Vol I., which is devoted to Ancient 


History. It is one of the most valuable works now pub- 
lishing. 


Lena Cameron. By Mrs, Gray, Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson. 


A novel, pleasant to read for the time, but soon to perish 
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OPPOSITE CITY HALL, NEW-YORK, 


Publishes, among others, the following : 








CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH’S WORKS. | 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, AND A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHORESS. { 
2 vo_s. 8vO. WITH SEVERAL ILLUSTRATIONS ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY FOR THE WORK. 


] 
The Publisher invites the attention of the public to this new edition of one of the most popular i | { 
and useful writers of the present age. It contains nearly 1700 large octavo pages ; several of which, in ij 
prose and poetry, made their first appearance in our country in this edition. All her volumes, ex- 
cepting a few juveniles unsuited to a Standard Edition, are included in this, making, to all intents 
and purposes, a complete Edition of the Works of Charlotte Elizabeth. nay 

To the attractions of our former Editions we have added several engravings from steel, got up ia 
expressly for the work, as illustrations and embellishments. Few works can be found, equal in 
value, for family reading, to these two volumes. ‘They combine, to an unusual degree, an elevated 
moral tone, with reading attractive to both old and young; and for the requisites of legibility, 
beauty, and cheapness, this edition of her works is not excelled by anything in the market. Several 
of Mrs. Tonna’s works were furnished in manuscript for this Edition, which has her express en- 
dorsement, and is the only one in this country from which she has derived any pecuniary benefit. 

The last edition, just out, contains her Memoir, by her husband, designed to be a Supplement to 
Personal Recollections, and embracing the period from the close of her personal Recollections to 
her Death ; also, “« War with the Saints,” the work she finished almost simultaneously with her 
earthly career. 

We have also these last (with most of her other works) in separate 18mo. vols. 


Retest mba omen 
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Also, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH, 


Made up of Persona Reco.vections, with Notes and her Memorr, forming a Complete Bio- | 
graphy. An edition of this, in an elegant 16mo. vol., illustrated with steel engravings, and in extra i 
bindings, for the holidays, is nearly ready. + 


CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE, 
Which every reader of the Bible should have; at the very low price of $2.00. 


PROFESSOR JOSEPH ALDEN’S JUVENILES: 


THE EXAMPLE OF WASHINGTON. 
THE REVIVAL INSCHOOL, 
THE OLD STONE HOUSE. 























Just Published: 
SPIRITUAL HEROES, OR SKETCHES OF THE PURITANS AND THEIR TIMES, 1 vol. 12mo. 
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